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D. M. DATTA 


India’s Debt to the West 
m Philosophy 


EVEN A FEW GENERATIONS ago Indians who knew only 
their own philosophy, and little or nothing of the West, believed very con- 
fidently that philosophy, and perhaps spirituality and culture in general, 
belonged to India—just as many Western people, ignorant of the East, 
think about their own philosophical and cultural traditions even today. But 
this complacency of Indians was gradually shattered, chiefly by nearly two 
hundred years of British rule, the British system of education through Eng- 
lish destructive preaching by Christian missionaries, and the phenomenal 
achievements of the West in science and technology. 

Those who studied at the British type of universities, such as Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay (started around 1850), could study only Western 
philosophy, the courses being deductive and inductive logic (in the prelim- 
inary college classes), psychology, ethics, metaphysics, natural theology, 
history of philosophy (Greek, medieval, and modern), and some special texts 
(or translations) of Western philosophical classics. Though during the 
last thirty years or so, with the increase of Indian teachers, Indian philosophy 
(mostly in English translation) has begun to be introduced, even today, 
ten years after political independence, it does not occupy more than a fifth 
or a fourth part of the entire course. The only places where Indian philos- 
ophy continued to be studied were the indigenous Sanskrit academies, but 
these went on languishing with the spread of Western education. 

Consequently, a rather unnatural situation has arisen which most Western 
scholars fail to realize, namely, that for about a hundred years philosophy 
graduates of Indian universities have been studying mostly Western philos- 
ophy, adopting its problems, its theories, and its ways of thinking as their 
own. Only a few inquisitive scholars, after finishing their university educa- 
tion, have tried to study the original abstruse Sanskrit texts with the help 
of the teachers of philosophy at the indigenous academies. It is by such 
private study that S. Radhakrishnan, S$. N. Dasgupta, K. C. Bhattacharya, 
R. D. Ranade, and other modern distinguished philosophers and writers 
came to acquire scholarship in Indian philosophy. Indian philosophy is thus 
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more alien to Indian universities than Western philosophy, which is deep- 
rooted there, and needs scarcely any special persuasion. 

Professor W. H. Sheldon’s wise and mature counsel in his article entitled 
“What Can Western Philosophy Contribute to Eastern?”’ will therefore be 
widely appreciated in India as a further stimulus and guide. Perhaps Indian 
students and teachers of Western philosophy will be eager to add many 
more reasons, depending on their respective inclinations, in favor of the study 
of Western philosophy, such as its living and dynamic growth, its keeping 
pace with scientific developments and social trends, its successful revolt 
against authority, its well-recorded history, and, above all, its being the 
philosophy of the most influential people of the world, and so on. They 
will also appreciate Sheldon’s helpful bibliography, many of the books in 
which are familiar to them. But most will like to supplement the list with 
ancient and modern classics, as distinguished from contemporary ones, to 
have a balanced view of the entire Western field—which the Indian uni- 
versity courses always try to cover. 

Taking philosophy in a wide sense we shall try to discuss briefly how 
modern India has been benefited by the West, not only in respect of academic 
philosophy, but also regarding the general philosophical outlook that under- 
lies social, political, and spiritual life. This is an attempt to think out the 
multiple debt that modern India owes, not only to professional philosophers, 
but also to other scholars and thinkers who have helped India in her gradual 
cultural recovery. This effort is evoked by the new era of mutual apprecia- 
tive understanding exemplified by the articles in this journal, particularly 
the recent one by Professor E. A. Burtt, entitled “What Can Western 
Philosophy Learn from India?”? 


II 


It is necessary, but depressing, to mention that, though Indians acquired, 
through the British system of education, a wonderful mastery of English 
and scholarship in different subjects sometimes astonishing to the British 
themselves, yet they developed, as a rule, imitative personalities devoid of 
the power of independent judgment and critical appreciation of the things 
learned. Moreover, as English was the sole medium of instruction, these 
Westernized scholars learned, thought, and wrote in English, without bother- 
ing to understand what the Western concepts meant in terms of the Indian 
concepts and beliefs which influenced their life and the life of the people (of 





1 Philosophy East and West, V, No. 4 (January, 1956), 291-304. 
2 Ibid., V, No. 3 (October, 1955), 195-210. 
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whom they formed barely one per cent). Sadly enough, for a long time, 
and even now to some extent, Western ideas and Indian ones have occupied, 
more or less, two “logic-tight compartments” which have not rationally 
confronted one another. In the absence of cultural confidence and freedom 
of judgment, necessary for proper assimilation, India, though superficially 
Westernized, failed to derive the full benefit of Western education. 

In more recent times, and more especially since the attainment of political 
independence, the Indian mind has been gradually recovering confidence 
and freedom. Paradoxical as it might appear, the West which had repressed 
India has also helped her regain her lost individuality. This aspect of India’s 
debt to the West deserves to be stated, therefore, before the others. 

Mention should be made, first, of the successive generations of European 
and American Orientalists who dedicated their entire lives to studying, 
compiling, editing, and translating the basic Indian texts, and to the writing 
of expository treatises on Indian culture, religion, and philosophy. They 
are too many to be named, but chief among them are Max Miiller, Thibaut, 
Oldenberg, Jacobi, Venis, Cowell, Stcherbatsky, Wéinternitz, Bloomfield, 
Hopkins, Roth, Rhys Davids, Lanman, Warren, Woods, Hume, Macdonell, 
Keith, Poussin, Tucci, and others. Scores of large volumes containing critical 
editions and translations published in the Sacred Books of the East Series, 
the Harvard Oriental Series, and the like stand to the credit of such Western 
scholars. It is these dedicated souls whose selfless devotion roused the droop- 
ing faith of Indians in their own cultural heritage. It is, again, through the 
English translations and expositions of these scholars that the philosophy 
students of Indian universities, as well as others, innocent of the Indian 
classics, began to learn the content of their own ancient texts. This shameful 
fact continues to be true. 

We should mention also a similar influence exerted by the general works 
on Indian culture by Western savants. Max Miiller’s India: What Can It 
Teach Us?,2 Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia, The Song Celestial,‘ Sir 
John Woodroffe’s Is India Civilized?,” Ralph Waldo Emerson’s works, Annie 
Besant’s many writings on Indian culture published by the Theosophical 
Society, and Romain Rolland’s books on Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and 
Gandhi are some of the books which not only interpreted India to the West, 
but also drew the attention of oblivious Indians to their proud heritage. 

We should also mention here a few Western philosophers who outgrew 
the general apathy to alien thought, interested themselves in Indian philos- 





*London: Longmans & Co., 1892. 

*Edwin Arnold, The Light of Asia (London: Tribner, 1903) and The Song Celestial (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1904). 

5 Madras: Ganesh & Co., 1918. 
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ophy, and accorded it, to different extents, a place in Western philosophical 
discussion. Indian students and writers still quote with pride what Schopen- 
hauer said about the Upanisads, which he read in the translation of a trans- 
lation, viz.: “In the whole world there is no study, except that of the 
originals, so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Oupanikhat. It has 
been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.”* William 
James, who was impressed by Vivekananda’s exposition of Vedanta, dis- 
cussed this view in connection with the problem of the One and the Many, 
and waxed eloquent: “The paragon of all monistic systems is Vedanta 
philosophy of Hindostan. . . .”" James’s eminent colleague, Josiah Royce, 
also devoted some thought to Indian concepts, and at least considered them 
worthy of serious discussion at several places in The World and the Individ- 
ual. But Paul Deussen, who had acquired a profound scholarship in Indian 
philosophy and wrote authoritative books like The Philosophy of the Upani- 
sads and The System of Vedanta, was the first, and until now the only, 
Western historian of philosophy who gave a significant place to Oriental 
thought. Of the six volumes of his Al/gemeine Geschichte der Philosophie,’ 
he devoted the first three to Indian, Chinese, and Japanese thought, the first 
covering about two volumes and a half. Though compared with Orientalists, 
the number of such appreciative philosophers was very small, yet their recog- 
nition of Indian philosophy carried great weight with the Indian students 
of philosophy who mostly depended on their judgment. 

It is encouraging to find, as the readers of this journal must also have 
noted, that of late there has been a growing number of philosophers, partic- 
ularly American, who are becoming interested in Indian philosophy, ancient 
and modern, and have been trying to integrate it into the main stream of 
Western philosophy in different ways, by writing articles and books, compil- 
ing books of readings, and giving courses. The publication of a big volume, 
The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (1952), in the Library of 
Living Philosophers Series, edited by Paul Schilpp, is a recent recognition 
accorded to modern Indian thought. 

Modern India is thus indebted to Western Orientalists, thinkers, and 
academic philosophers for rediscovering for her, her philosophical heritage 
and its meaning and value in the modern light and for helping her regain 
her lost confidence. 

We may consider now, in the succeeding sections, how the West has 
influenced the three intimately interconnected spheres—academic, religious, 

*Quoted by S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge: The University Press, 


1932-1935), Vol. I, p. 40, from Schopenhauer’s Preface to his Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, R. B. 
Haldane and J. Kemp, trans. 


"Pragmatism (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1916), p. 151. 
* Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1920. 
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and socio-political—where modern Indian philosophy is struggling to take 
shape out of the crosscurrents of world thought. 


Ill 


It has been mentioned already that at the universities, which constitute 
virtually the academic world for philosophy, at least three-fourths of the 
subjects taught and the pattern of teaching are all Western, Indian philos- 
ophy being interspersed only here and there. Since independence, there 
have been several attempts at reorientation and reorganization; and, though 
interspersing has increased in some universities, the main pattern has re- 
mained. The nationalizing tendency has chiefly been moving in the direc- 
tion of replacing the English medium of instruction by the mother tongue. 
This move is not only natural but also necessary if ninety-nine per cent 
of the population, ignorant of English, are to receive the benefits of modern 
education without having to go through the long and baffling ordeal of 
learning a foreign language. It will be beneficial, too, particularly for 
philosophy, because the Western concepts lying now unassimilated, and on 
the surface of the mind, will have the opportunity of being converted into 
current Indian concepts and will thus form a part of the real mind, end- 
ing thereby the pathological condition of logic-tight compartments previ- 
ously mentioned. We cannot forget, of course, that this change will not be 
without some loss. In spite of the fact that English is being retained as a 
compulsory subject of instruction (though now abandoned as a medium of 
instruction for all subjects), the number of persons capable of directly 
participating in the gradually expanding English atmosphere of thought in 
the world will considerably diminish. India is facing a real dilemma here. 
The counsel of the most influential leaders of the modern Indian renascence, 
such as Tagore and Gandhi, who were also internationalists, has been un- 
equivocal: We must stand on our own feet, even if bare, rather than in 
borrowed shoes, if we want to stand, erect and free, to embrace the world. 
This counsel of self-respect still dominates. 

In the process of reorganization, there is no tendency to drop any of the 
branches of Western philosophy. As to the benefits derived from the study 
of these branches, though opinions may vary, we may briefly mention the 
following as being very palpable: 

(a) Indian philosophy presents a large number of rival systems of 
thought, each trying to solve the problems of human destiny by providing 
a coherent system of metaphysics, epistemology, logic, and ethics refuting 
rival theories, and all developing among themselves a vast wealth of 
philosophical literature during a period of nearly three thousand years. But 
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the historical perspective is all but absent. Most Indian thinkers and writers 
were averse to telling anything about themselves. Chronology and history 
have thus become difficult. The Indian student finds, on the other hand, in 
the well-recorded history of Western philosophy, from Thales to date, a 
long view of the successive development of the philosophical thought of a 
large section of the human race during about twenty-five centuries. This 
history unfolds to him some of the basic laws and rhythms of human 
speculation, as, for example, the advancement of thought through successive 
cycles of dogmatism, skepticism, and criticism, construction, destruction, and 
reconstruction. It enables him to discriminate between the passing and the 
abiding, the local and the universal, the troughs and crests in the evolution 
of human thought. This historical outlook has been further reinforced by 
the study of the (biological and general) theory of evolution, which may 
be regarded as the one theory which distinguishes modern (post-Darwinian ) 
Western thought from all earlier thought, and which has exerted the most 
pervasive influence on all branches of modern knowledge. This historical- 
evolutionary outlook of the West has impregnated almost every sphere of 
modern Indian thought. 

(b) The study of Western metaphysics, logic, and ethics has provided 
a vast wealth of problems, methods, and theories, contributing thorough- 
ness to intellectual education. But it has also enabled the Indian scholar to 
compare and contrast Indian ideas with Western ideas, understand both 
in wider perspectives, discover common and divergent elements, and try 
to evolve, if possible, a global horizon of thought transcending provincial 
ones. It should be mentioned, however, that recent attempts to express 
Western concepts in the mother tongue have revealed the instructive fact 
that some of the English discussions in logic, ethics, and even in metaphysics 
lose their meaning and value in translation, because they involve analysis 
of the meanings and nuances of the English words lacked by the nearest 
Indian equivalents. On the other hand, some of the comparatively new and 
characteristic concepts of the modern West, such as evolution, organic, 
dynamic, objective, rights, values, personality, etc., have so strongly cap- 
tured the Indian mind that new words have been coined, or these English 
words have been bodily naturalized, and they have taken root in philosophy 
as well as common parlance. 

(c) Western psychology, still a part of philosophical studies in India, has 
yielded a world of useful information, has helped students understand ethics 
and epistemology better, and has opened up new lines of research in Yoga 
and Buddhism. It has also influenced the study of religion and art, and the 
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growth of Indian literature, though the abuse of Freudian psychology has 
caused much mischief, as in the West.° 

On the whole, then, in the academic sphere, the study of Western philos- 
ophy has ushered in a much wider outlook than would have been possible 
if the Indian universities taught only Indian philosophy. Things would 
have been still better if Chinese and Japanese philosophy had also received 
some attention. Intimate acquaintance with Western philosophy for over 
a century has brought the Indian mind to the midstream of Western thought. 
These facts are evident from the philosophical literature of modern India. 
S. N. Dasgupta’s five-volume A History of Indian Philosophy,'® S. Rad- 
hakrishnan’s two-volume Indian Philosophy," R. D. Ranade’s A Construc- 
tive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy,” and many other recent publica- 
tions on the different systems of Indian philosophy by Indian scholars show 
that the plans of the works, the historical perspective, the organization and 
the naming of the topics, the comparisons drawn, the authorities cited, and 
the entire orientation of the works are the fruits of acquaintance with West- 
ern philosophy and Western Orientalists’ methods of research. Even the 
readers addressed are Westerners or Westernized Indians. Even in such a pro- 
foundly original constructive work as The Subject as Freedom by K. C. 
Bhattacharya, who was temperamentally averse to citation of authorities and 
historical illustrations and loved to move in the realm of logical possibles 
and their implications, one can trace well-digested elements and concepts 
of Western thought with which he was thoroughly conversant. It could 
not have been otherwise, as long as the medium of expression was English. 
One of the bad and amusing effects of the interpretation of Indian philosophy 
in the light of Western thought, however, has been successive changes in 
affiliation with the changing winds of fashion in the West. Vedanta, for 
example, has been explained and justified by Indians, during this century, 
with the help of Parmenides, Zeno, Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Bradley, 
James, Alexander, Russell, Bergson, Einstein, and, recently, the Existential- 
ists. This often reminds us of the warning that Sir B. N. Seal, one of the 
early Indian pioneers of comparative philosophy, used to give his pupils at 
Calcutta University: “Do not try to affiliate Indian ideas to Western ones.” 





*See H. J. Eysenck, Uses and Abuses of Psychology (London, Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1953). 
London: Cambridge University Press. 

™ London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1923, 1927. 

Poona: Academy of Religion and Philosophy, 1926. 

* Amalner, Bombay: Indian Institute of Philosophy, 1930. 
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We may inquire now how Western thought has influenced the religious 
and mystical sphere of the modern Indian renascence. For this purpose we 
shall consider Christianity to be Western as it has developed mostly in the 
West. 

Religion in India, for at least three thousand years since Upanisadic 
times, has been, with few exceptions, a process of sadhana, a life-long effort 
to realize and live the truths of some explicitly formulated system of philos- 
ophy. These truths, again, are accepted when realized in life, the process 
of realization, in general, being studying or listening to (fravana) the views 
of accredited authorities, critically examining them by reasoning (manana), 
intensive and continuous meditation (mididhyasana) of the views rationally 
accepted, and then consolidating them in life by a three-level practice in 
thought, speech, and action (manas, vakya, and kaya). The success of this 
process is marked by vivid realization, direct knowledge or seeing truths. 

There is nothing mysterious about this process. Western psychology 
throws ample light on the possibility of the conversion of mediate know- 
ledge into immediate perception through repeated thought, practice, and 
association. That is how we have come to see the depth of outer objects 
(even of paintings), to see distance, hardness of stones, sharpness of blades, 
anger in a face, and even danger in a sinister smile. We can also see our- 
selves in the mirror and time on the watch. We can even see values in 
dollar notes, where a child sees none. I have come to see and feel directly 
that I am the body. There is no wonder, therefore, that mediately acquired 
knowledge of some philosophical truths might be turned into immediate 
perception by a similar process. It does not follow, however, that such 
knowledge must always be true. The founder of each major philosophical 
school in India is called a seer (rsi), and the word for “philosophy” is “dar- 
Sana,” etymologically equivalent to seeing, as Burtt rightly points out in 
the article already referred to. But the seers also refute one another. Never- 
theless, they still command respect by their honest and sincere efforts, their 
lives of dedication, and their wisdom, all of which possess a strong appeal 
to persons who come in contact with them, and invite them to try to test 
the truths themselves in the same sincere way, if there is a strong prima 
facie case in favor of such truths. 

This traditional conception of the intimate relation between religion 
and philosophy is still accepted in India. A philosophy that issues out of 
the teachings of a person of realization has much greater appeal than that 
of a mere academic teacher who “does philosophy” for a living or out of a 
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passion for it as an “intellectual game”—as the modern Indian academic 
philosopher does. On the other hand, philosophy is expected to be effective 
—energetic (tejasvin), as the Upanisadic teacher used to say—and capable 
of giving a worthy lead in life. In this respect, also, the academic philosopher 
is mostly found wanting, for he is generally occupied with problems of 
Western philosophy which have ceased to trouble even the West, and which 
have no roots in Indian life. As a result, academic philosophers have a very 
limited sphere of influence, confined to their pupils, many of whom even 
seek private light and inspiration from the philosophical works of modern 
men of realization, especially those like Vivekananda, Ramatirtha, and 
Aurobindo, who had a Western education and could interpret Indian ideas 
in the modern light and reorganize them to meet the challenge of the 
West. The influence of the philosophical teachings of such spiritual leaders 
is much wider and deeper, and laymen as well as some academic philosophers 
resort to them. Western ideas contained in such teachings have a much 
greater chance, therefore, of being absorbed into Indian life and thought. 

This is what has happened. Even during the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury, Raja Rammohun Roy (1774-1833 )—the first all-round educational, 
social, political, and religious reformer of modern India—applied his 
gigantic intellect and synthetic mind to the discovery of the essentials of the 
great religions, particularly Hinduism, Islam, and Christianity, which were 
then in conflict in his country. He patiently mastered Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, English, Sanskrit, and other languages, studied the original 
scriptures and their developments, and became convinced that, shorn of 
their accretions, the great religions taught monotheism, which could be a 
universal religion and could be approached through the respective scrip- 
tures correctly interpreted. He lived this faith and reflected it through his 
powerful religious personality; and around 1830 he founded the Brahma 
Samaj, with close alliance with the Unitarians, and inculcated a theistic 
version of Upanisadic philosophy, denouncing all distinctions of caste and 
all forms of idolatry.’* This liberalized and universalized school of Hin- 
duism founded in Bengal, with its sister organization, Prarthana Samaj of 
Bombay, saved many an Anglicized or ostracized intellectual from social 
tyranny, as well as from the necessity of a formal change of faith. 

Among the many eminent persons who belonged to this faith two de- 
serve special mention here, Sir B. N. Seal and Rabindra Nath Tagore, both 
of whom came to admire Rammohun as their hero, and were deeply in- 
fluenced by his synthetic spirit and universal outlook. Gifted with an un- 





4 See B. N. Seal, Rammobun—The Universal Man (Calcutta: Sidhiran Brahma Samij, n.d.). 
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usually capable and versatile intellect, Seal (1862-1938) not only acquired, 
with the initial help of his erudite British missionary teachers, a profound 
knowledge of European philosophy, science, and literature, but also achieved 
later, while teaching philosophy, an equally thorough scholarship in Indian 
philosophy by private study, with the occasional help of Sanskrit scholars. 
The reorganization of philosophical studies, with an exhaustive syllabus 
in Western philosophy, provision for Indian philosophy at the higher stages, 
and encouragement of research in comparative philosophy in Calcutta, 
Mysore, and some other universities influenced by him represented the 
tangible results of Seal’s synthetic outlook; and the pattern still continues. 

The influence of Tagore (1861-1941), the son of a saintly leader of 
the Brahma Samaj, is as wide as modern Indian culture—renascent litera- 
ture, art, music, dance, drama, and education, to all of which he applied 
his creative genius and dedicated his life at his experimental school, San- 
tiniketan, which has now developed into a small international university, 
called Visvabharati.’” Though apparently engaged in secular activities, his 
deep spiritual fervor and dedication, manifested through all of them, cast 
a mystic halo around his personality. Though he was entirely self-educated, 
his inquisitive mind and uncommon intelligence enabled him to read freely 
and assimilate ideas from all sources, Eastern and Western. In his poems— 
the English translation of a selection of which won him the Nobel prize— 
and in his discourses to students at the school chapel we find a wonderful 
synthesis of the Upanisadic ideas of Brahman, man, and Nature with Western 
ideas of personality, organic unity in diversity, biological evolution, em- 
phasis on human values, organized social work, and service of God through 
the service of suffering humanity. He had unbounded regard for Jesus and 
his true followers, like his life-long friend, Charles Andrews, and often 
cited Christ to illustrate the law of higher human evolution: Die to live. 
But it is only in the English version of his poemis, and in his few English 
works, like Personality, The Religion of Man, etc., that a Western scholar 
can trace the influence of Wordsworth, Shelly, Goethe, Christian theists, 
Hegelian idealists, and Western science. He mastered and molded his 
mother tongue with such superb ease, and re-interpreted and expanded the 
meanings of the teachings of the Vedas, Upanisads, Buddhism, the medieval 
mystics of India, and others in such a way that even alien ideas would flow 
naturally from these Indian ideas, and the Indian words would betray no 
strain, no foreign flavor. It was a real synthesis achieved through the life 
of a genius constantly inspired by a spiritual humanism which rejoiced at 


See W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1940), p. 208n. 
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all true and noble expressions of Man in men, refused to believe that “the 
twin spirits of the East and the West, the Mary and Martha, can never meet 
to make perfect the realization of truth.””® 

It is necessary to mention here a paradox which one perceives not only 
in Tagore but also in other spiritual, and even political, leaders who have 
deeply influenced modern India. Their internationalism stems from their 
nationalism. They believe, to speak in terms of similes, that every circle, 
however wide, must have a center; the Indian banyan tree must first grow 
stout and deep roots in its own soil to be able to spread over acres and acres. 
Rootless universalism and cosmopolitanism are really sham and hollow. 
Under foreign domination they came to realize the truth of the Upanisadic 
teaching that the higher faculties could not flourish unless the gross body 
sustained by food (annamaya) was taken care of. The culture and spirituality 
of the people could not thrive unless the material and socio-political basis 
was built soundly; and culture itself could not be borrowed but must grow 
from indigenous roots first. Hence, they emphasized the necessity of re- 
vitalizing all the roots of life, so that it could expand and assimilate all good 
things from the outside. They were particularly proud that India through 
the ages had been the confluence of almost all the races, cultures, and re- 
ligions of the world, and had already achieved syntheses in many fields; 
and, by re-emphasizing that synthetic outlook and the Vedantic faith in 
the presence of Brahman in all, India could expand its nationalism toward 
internationalism. 

The spirit of religious synthesis and absorption of alien ideas were not 
confined to the Anglicized urban society in which Tagore was born and 
bred, but penetrated even into the life and teachings of Ramakrishna Pa- 
ramahamsa (1836-1886), an illiterate, orthodox, rural brahmin who began 
life as a temple priest, was initiated successively into Tantric, Vaisnava, and 
Advaita methods of realization, which he attained along every path, and 
then tried with equal success the Islamic and Christian methods of worship, 
and declared ultimately that all paths lead to God. His God-intoxicated 
personality and simple oral teachings spread their influence far and wide, 
but took practical shape in his greatest disciple, Vivekananda (1862- 
1902), who had a brilliant mind, a powerful physique, and a thorough 
Western education in a missionary college, but also studied Vedanta and 
other important scriptures and acquired through long years of solitary med- 
itation great spiritual conviction. Like the Buddha and Sarnkara, he left 
the cloister to serve man—the “God in man” (nara-narayana), as he called 





The Religion of Man (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1931), p. 178. 
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him, and this name has caught on since. But he followed in many respects 
the plans and methods of the Christian missionary. He was, in fact, the first 
and greatest of modern Hindu missionaries. The network of Vedanta Mis- 
sions, educational institutions, hospitals, organizations for carrying on relief 
work during flood, famine, and other calamities which exists now in many 
parts of India and abroad is due to his inspiration. It follows the good 
example of Christianity in lifting Hinduism out of lethargy and suffering. 
Like Tagore, he also wanted Western science, purged of its materialistic 
abuse, to be combined with Indian spirituality, purged of its degenerate 
negative attitude and lethargic indifference to the world. He gave a positive, 
dynamic, and philanthropic turn to the Advaita Vedanta, the essence of 
which, and of other religions, too, he discovered to be “the divinity inherent 
in man and his capacity for indefinite evolution.”"” With his spiritual fire, 
sharp intellect sharpened further by the study of the Western rationalist and 
scientific literature of his times, and with his modern, universalistic out- 
look, and especially with the prestige he had won for India at the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago, Vivekananda whipped up pride, self-respect, and 
the spirit of service. He aroused also a sense of shame for all social vices 
and degenerate trends that had eclipsed the country’s great culture. He was 
an all-round awakener; and, though he died at the age of forty, he has been 
a great inspiration, not only to religious, social, and political workers, but 
also to academic philosophers. 

The influence of the West can be seen even in an apparently orthodox, 
and reactionary form of Hinduism, the Arya Samaj, founded by Swami 
Dayananda (1824-1883), who revived the Vedic rituals, refuted Jainism 
and Buddhism, as well as Vedantic monism, and formulated a realistic, 
pluralistic philosophy of God, Nature, and man. Like the Christian mis- 
sionary, he denounced castes, idolatry, and all other religions; proselytized 
the Moslems, Christians, and others; trained missionaries; and founded ed- 
ucational institutions and humanitarian organizations. This militant type 
of Hinduism gathered into its fold a large number of backward and socially 
repressed persons. It thus became a formidable rival to Western mission- 
aries, and tried to beat them with their own methods. But its humanitarian 
services were all beneficial to the community. It broadened the base of 
Hinduism by making entry and re-entry possible, and unified its thousands 
of followers—drawn mostly from the most conservative, uneducated peo- 
ple—into a casteless, close-knit, self-confident, energetic community. 

On the higher intellectual plane, none of the religious thinkers or mystics 





™ Romain Rolland, The Life of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel, E. F. Malcolm-Smith, trans. 
(Mayavati: Advaita Ashram, 1931), p. 44. 
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has exerted more increasing influence today than Sri Aurobindo (1872- 
1950). He was educated, from the age of seven to twenty-one, in England, 
obtained a first class Tripos in Classics at Cambridge, and had no knowl- 
edge of his mother tongue or Indian thought (except through some Eng- 
lish works of Max Miiller) until he returned to India as a teacher of Eng- 
lish. He thus had an entirely Western mental background and upbringing, 
except for a burning patriotism which made him apply his prodigious 
intellect to the study of the Indian spiritual classics, and which, on the other 
hand, led him to a short spell of revolutionary politics ending in imprison- 
ment, after which he concentrated his entire attention and energy on study, 
spiritual realization, and writing, confining himself to a secluded living 
room for forty years until he died. He drew into one mighty focus the wis- 
dom of the East and the West, ancient and modern, and tried to achieve 
by Integral Yoga a hitherto unattained level of consciousness which would 
divinize the entire human being—physical, vital, and mental—and make 
it a fit vehicle for the work of the Divine in this world. 

Integral Yoga is based on a comprehensive idea of the Supreme Divine 
or the Absolute, which transcends all that our mind can grasp and yet ex- 
presses itself through all these partial and inadequate manifestations. It is, 
therefore, both transcendent and immanent, impersonal and personal, quies- 
cent and dynamic. The Divine enjoys manifesting itself in all finite forms, 
and through the gradual evolution of matter, life, and mind it shows an 
ascending tendency. In man the upward urge is clearly manifest in his 
partially fulfilled aspiration for physical, intellectual, and moral perfection, 
and for freedom, harmony, and abiding happiness. Prophets, gnostics, mys- 
tics, and saints of the past had felt the upward urge in the human soul, and 
had generally tried to raise the soul above imperfection and mundane evils 
by merging it with the Divine (conceived as the Transcendent) through 
consciousness of identity, or by loving contemplation and devotion to the 
Divine, conceiving it as the worthiest object of adoration, or by faithful 
performance of duties, surrendering the self-will to the Divine Will, or by 
some other method of transcending the world and escaping into some passive 
state. Though these various methods have their merits, and have helped 
human progress, the world’s unresolved problems, strife, and discord de- 
mand a more radical and comprehensive spiritual regeneration—an attempt 
to help man rise a stage higher in evolution, from the present state in which, 
even in the best man, one-sided mental culture is aborted by the downward 
pull of the selfish cravings, impulses, and demands of the lower nature, to 
the state of a superman in whom the physical, vital, sensuous, and mental 
forces would be completely integrated and harmoniously cultivated, through 
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knowledge, love, and work, treating the body, life, and mind as the ex- 
pressions of the Divine Force and Will, and surrendering the egoistic will 
to the Divine. 

This, in brief, is synthetic or integral Yoga, which is intended to raise 
not only the higher mind but also the body and other lower components 
of man to the Divine by total and integrated effort dedicated to, and in 
co-operation with, the Divine purpose. The success of this effort is marked 
by an integral or “supramental” consciousness of the Divine as reality, con- 
sciousness-force, and delight, with each aspect of which the divinized man 
feels completely at one, so that he can live and work in the world as a divine 
power and light, in unison with the Divine Will. While Aurobindo was 
leading a concentrated, cloistered life, there gathered around him, at Pondi- 
cherry (then a French pocket in South India), a growing group of like- 
minded spiritual aspirants attracted by his writings and challenging mis- 
sion, and drawn from almost all faiths, lands, and professions. A “gnostic” 
community composed of diverse talents, led and organized by a French 
lady accepted as the “Mother,” has thus grown there to carry on the spiritual 
adventure. Even casual visitors are impressed by the all-sided, integrated 
activities of a thousand aspirants working in peace and harmony. A dynamic 
poise, evolved there, is one tangible fruit of the philosophy of Aurobindo 
—a synthesis of the West and the East. Outside the esoteric community 
he attracted first the Westernized intellectuals of mystic bent capable of 
studying his works written in a scholarly English style. But the publication 
of his diverse writings on education, culture, society, politics, etc., has been 
arousing more general interest, whereas his extensive philosophical works, 
such as the Essays in the Gita, The Synthesis of Yoga, and particularly The 
Life Divine,* have gradually penetrated the academic sphere—in an in- 
creasing number of dissertations, courses, conference papers, and journal 
articles. 

His original interpretation of the Vedas, the Upanisads, and the Gita, his 
constructive criticism of the dominant Western and Eastern philosophical 
achievements, and his own integral approach have proved interesting and 
provocative because they apparently stem from indigenous roots, though 
they spread far beyond. He has an illuminating and persuasive message 
for the re-orientation of every sphere of Indian, and human, life. 

But, though he is firmly rooted in Indian soil—particularly in the earlier 
creative ideas of the Vedas and the Upanisads—not only the language, but 
also the form and technique of Aurobindo’s writings are Western. The 





** These works are available from Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, South India. 
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influence of the Western Gnostics, Absolute Idealists, Emergent-Evolu- 
tionists, Perfectionists, and others can also be discerned to different extents. 
Also, it can hardly be denied that under the impact of the Western condi- 
tions prevailing in modern India, Aurobindo, like other thinkers, searched, 
in the ancient indigenous sources, for the neglected roots of a dynamic, 
realistic, world-elevating yet spiritual philosophy which could check both 
asceticism and materialism which threatened India and defeated the purpose 
of human life. 


Vv 


Let us pass now to the socio-political sphere of modern Indian life, and 
see how, through the struggle for freedom, and for the reorganization of 
corporate life after freedom, a new philosophy of individual, society, state, 
and human relations has also been developing under the impact of West- 
ern thought. The struggle for freedom developed roughly through three 
stages: constitutional agitation, a secret and violent revolutionary move- 
ment, and the non-violent (non-co-operation and civil disobedience) move- 
ment led by Mahatma Gandhi. The first two were directly and explicitly 
influenced by Western ideas of political equality, liberty, and fraternity, 
and of self-government. The French, American, Italian, Irish, and Russian 
revolutions were the guiding examples. Rousseau, Locke, Bentham, Mill, 
Mazzini, Lincoln, and others were the guiding authorities. Only a thought- 
ful few like B. G. Tilak’® and Aurobindo sought the support of Indian 
thought for a dynamic life of selfless work, including violent fight if con- 
sidered a duty. Both came thus to write elaborate expositions of the Gia. 
But politics, war, and diplomacy were regarded as belonging to the sphere 
of prudence, tact, and national convenience, rather than to any universal 
sphere of human morality, not to speak of spirituality, which was cloistered 
apart. 

The religious consciousness of renascent India had already awakened to 
the contradiction between its Vedantic belief in the inherent divinity of 
man and its indifference to the slavery and misery of the people around. 
It was even sharply voiced by Vivekananda: “Religion is not for empty 
bellies.” “Let the study of the Vedanta and the practice of meditation be 
left over to the future life. Let this body be dedicated to the service of 
others.”*° “If you want to find God, serve man.”” Harking back to the 
Buddha, he solemnly wished: “May I be born and reborn again and suffer 
a thousand miseries if I am able to worship the only God in whom I be- 





* His celebrated Bhagavad-Gitd-Rahbasya was published i in Poona in 1915. 
* Romain Rolland, op. cit., p. 29. | Ibid. 
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lieve, the sum total of all souls, and above all my God the wicked, my God 
the afflicted, my God the poor of all races.””” 


Gandhi (1869-1948) devoted his entire life to the task of seeking God 
through the service of man suffering from political subjugation and its 
consequent evils. He therefore applied to the political struggle the prin- 
ciples of self-purification demanded of an aspirant for spiritual salvation, 
such as non-violence, truth, non-stealing, chastity, and non-possession of 
what is not absolutely necessary. He thus brought morality and religion 
down to practical politics, and raised the latter to a higher level. With 
moral insight he discovered that political, social, and economic oppression 
had its root in the moral vices of the oppressed—their lethargy, disunity, 
fear, and active or passive co-operation with the oppressor. Truthful heart- 
searching and self-purification could alone cut at the very root of all ex- 
ploitation, and build up lasting concord and strength making present and 
future exploitation impossible. With spiritual insight he saw the God in 
the oppressed and the degraded, and tried to rouse Him by his own purity, 
love, truthfulness, and devoted service, initiating a multiple program of 
social, communal, educational, and economic reform and reorganization on a 
moral basis. On the other hand, he saw the God in the rulers and exploiters, 
and tried to rouse Him also, with the force of the same moral virtues that 
he embodied, to a vivid realization of the truth of the suffering caused, the 
demoralization He had suffered, and the inevitable doom of any human 
relation not based on a moral foundation. With unflinching devotion to 
truth, and with love for all and hatred for none, he tried to convince both 
the ruler and the ruled of the historical truth of the mounting spiral of 
suspicion, fear, and violence that eternally go on as the result of violent 
suppression and violent retaliation. Espousing a true cause, after closely 
and dispassionately examining all facts, he would, first try peaceful negotia- 
tion and moral persuasion, and then withdrawal. of all co-operation, and 
ultimately he would resort to “civil disobedience”—disobeying inequitable 
laws, exposing himself and his disciplined followers to untold reprisal, and 
suffering without bitterness, hoping to melt thereby the heart of the ad- 
versary, and paralyze, as well, the regime that depended on obedient co- 
operation. He would be morally vigilant at every step, and call off the 
movement if he detected any deception and violence. 

This new non-violent moral technique of redressing wrong in any sphere 
was called by Gandhi “Satyagraha” (sticking to the truth). Its early success 
in South Africa in repealing discriminatory laws, and later in India in the 


™ Ibid. 
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attainment of political freedom, made Gandhi famous. But he himself was 
humble and truthful enough to feel and say that his work was only a series 
of experiments with truth in limited spheres, and he fervently hoped that, 
if man were to progress further on the path of evolution and not simply 
repeat history, he should try moral principles in other spheres of human 
relations with the scientific spirit of discovery of truth.” The sphere of 
such moral experiments is as wide as human relations, ranging from the 
domestic to the international. 

The land-gift (bhadana) movement now being led by Vinoba Bhave 
for the securing of voluntary gifts of land for the landless villagers is a new 
line of experiment in moral persuasion in the economic sphere. This schol- 
arly, but highly practical, disciple of Gandhi had dedicated his life for 
thirty years to quiet village uplift work. But in 1951 he felt impelled to 
evolve some Gandhian technique to meet a violent situation created in 
Telangana by the communists’ plundering of the rich for the poor and the 
Government's repressing them with police force. Since then he has been 
going about India on foot, from village to village, enlisting thousands of 
voluntary co-workers, and begging lands for the poor. He has secured 
nearly five million acres by moral persuasion. The movement has produced 
an atmosphere of “liquidation of private property by consent” in about 2,500 
villages in each of which all proprietors have relinquished their rights in 
favor of the village, which is to work like a family. It is an experiment in 
progress, but increasingly gathering momentum. 

Though the concepts of man and human destiny, and the moral principles 
which Gandhi and Vinoba accept and apply, can be traced mostly to an- 
cient Indian thought, they are not simply revivals, but the products of Indian 
and Western ideas synthesized through personal life and mass practice. 
As Gandhi himself says in his Autobiography and several other places, Tol- 
stoy’s interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, especially in respect of 
non-resistance of evil, Thoreau’s conception of passive resistance, Arnold’s 
writings on the Buddha and the Gita, Ruskin’s Unto This Last (inculcating 
anti-industrialist ideas, the necessity of bread-labor, and seeking the good 
of the individual through the good of all)—all ran into his formative mind 
together, while he was educated in England. It was his cherished dream 
even then to synthesize the teachings of Buddha, Christ, and the G#a in 
his life. The way he synthesized them with his moral genius was unpredict- 
able, however, as is every real synthesis. The Western conflict between 
capitalism and communism made Gandhi find out, with the help of West- 





See N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Press, 1948), p. 31-32. 
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ern thinkers (like Ruskin and Tolstoy) and reinterpreted Indian thinkers, 
a way of escape through small, worker-owned decentralized industries, avoid- 
ing heavy centralized industries which caused the conflict in the West. He 
also advocated, like Ruskin, equal wages for all kinds of labor; and even 
the abolition of private property, which Vinoba is now emphasizing. Gandhi 
and Vinoba, therefore, come very near socialism and communism in some 
respects. But there is all the difference between non-violence and violence, 
the spiritual and the material outlooks. 

The Gandhian movement, which has stirred the nation, has also thrown 
up some live problems for academic philosophy. Gandhi and Vinoba have 
firmly instilled into the people’s mind the thought that the inherent di- 
vinity in all men logically implies that there should be economic, political, 
and social equality for all, that all should be treated with dignity and, there- 
fore, force should have no place in any ideal organization, that democracy 
based on force is a contradiction, that the spiritual destiny of the individual 
should never be allowed to be eclipsed by the State or any other organiza- 
tion, which should all be treated as means, that all means should be as 
pure as the ultimate spiritual end, that the ideal of the State and other non- 
violent organizations should be the greatest good of all (as distinguished 
from the utilitarian ideal), and so on. These have been demanding thorough 
philosophical inquiry and discussion, and giving a new direction to Indian 
philosophy, much closer to the life of the country and of the modern world. 
The solution of these new problems also requires Indian thinkers to turn 
again to the West, as much as to the East, for the mind of an academic 
philosopher of modern India is already saturated with Western ideas. 
Nothing will satisfy him until his whole mind has approved of it. Moreover, 
the new problems themselves have some of their roots in the West. 


VI 


We have tried to express above, very roughly, the multiple debt that 
modern India owes, directly and indirectly, to the West in philosophy. ‘The 
expression of such indebtedness genefates a feeling of inseparability of the 
modern human world which is growing by mutual influence and inter- 
relation. It also shows how the East and West have begun to meet, and 
have even mingled in real synthesis in some great synthetic personalities, 
their teachings, and their public activities, all of which have been nourishing 
the growth of modern Indian philosophy. 
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Mencius and Sun-dz 
On Human Nature 


THE MOST DEBATED SUBJECT in Chinese philosophy is 
whether human nature is originally good or evil. This problem has been 
set again and again in schools and in the Chinese civil service examina- 
tions. The argument began with Mencius and Siin-dz* in the ancient period. 
Today Occidental Sinologists are still discussing it.’ Its elucidation is not 
to be found by considering actual original human nature. A new-born 
baby exhibits no moral traits. By the time its moral qualities are observ- 
able it has undergone training, and there is no empirical means of discover- 
ing its original moral bias. The original quality of human nature is then 
a metaphysical assumption rather than an empirical phenomenon. We 
are here in the domain of what Immanuel Kant rightly called the meta- 
physics of ethics, not of empirical science. 

An understanding of this debate requires, not merely a study of Chinese 
philosophies, but also the discovery of peoples’ motives in adopting this 
metaphysical doctrine. Such an investigation can be made easier by study- 
ing similar Occidental philosophies and theologies, where the motives under- 
lying metaphysical assumptions have been pointed out. We then turn to 
the influences playing upon Mencius and Siin-dz and the problems set them 
by their times. 

Confucius (5527-479 B.c.), China’s first philosopher, achieved the out- 


"standing political success of his day. By birth, he belonged to the lower 


strata of the hereditary bureaucratic class. Yet he was eventually elevated 
from the condition of a commoner to what was actually in his native state 
a noble’s position, that of Director of Justice (Sz1CN-k’ov4DA).™ It was 





*The author’s style of transliteration is followed throughout this article-—ep. 

*Most recently by G. E. Sargent, “Le débat entre Meng-tseu et Siun-tseu sur ‘la nature humaine,’ ” 
Oriens Extremus, Ill, No. 1 (1956), 1-17. 

* An early Chinese record states that Confucius was born fifty days after a solar eclipse, thus dating 
his birth on Oct. 3, 552 B.C. Han Confucians, however, believed that eclipses were evil portents, so 
they disregarded this record, for it was impossible that the greatest of Sages should have been born 
shortly after such a nefastine event! This contradiction between Confucian dogma and the record 
makes us trust the record. Cf. Dubs, “The Date of Confucius’ Birth,” Asie Major, I (1949), 139-146. 

**For the Chinese characters indicated by these spellings, see the Appendix to this paper. 
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ranked below only the three ministers of state, who were hereditary vis- 
counts. The Directorship of Justice had previously been hereditary in a 
noble family, the head of which had been executed in 518 for urging the 
murder of the prime minister. Confucius did not need to argue his phil- 
osophic views. His position was similar to that of the Seven Wise Men in 
ancient Greece. He spoke as an authority. His dicta were remembered by 
his followers and later compiled (with additions) into the Confucian 
Analects. 

Confucius does not seem to have made any pronouncement concerning 
the moral quality of original human nature. The oldest writing on this 
subject of which we are told was by Shzh4R Shzh45H, a disciple of the 
immediate disciples of Confucius. He took the common-sense position that 
human nature is both good and bad and that environment produces the 
resulting moral quality of individuals. This information is very early, com- 
ing from Wang2CN Ch’ung1DO (a.D. 27-ca. 100)*, who had a pho- 
tographic memory and read widely in books now lost, including Shzh 
Shzh’s book. Wang Ch’ung’s statement makes it certain that Confucius 
did not pronounce upon human nature, since any disagreement with Con- 
fucius’ teaching would have been noted by ancient Confucian writers. 

The two chapters of The Analects that discuss human nature (Bk. XVII. 
ii and iii) are later and not from Confucius’ own time. Chap. ii, “By 
nature men are like each other, but by habitual practise they become dif- 
ferent from one another,” implies Shzh Shzh’s theory. Chap. iii, “It is only 
those of the highest wisdom and the lowest stupidity that never change,” 
implies another anciently popular theory (later adopted by Dung3CN 
Jung4DO-shulJZ) that there are three kinds of human nature: the sages, 
who are completely good, the incorrigibly vicious, who are unchangeably 
evil, and ordinary persons, who are both good and evil in nature, and can 
develop in either direction. 

Between Confucius and Mencius there came Me45SE-dz3RE,* one of 
the ablest of Chinese thinkers, who criticized the Confucianism of his day. 
He developed an elaborate philosophy, incorporating a high ethics based 
upon utilitarian argument, a logic, and a monotheistic religion, together 
with important political and military proposals. Utilitarianism is no longer 
fashionable today, because of its defective psychological foundation. But 
its underlying logic, that of judging conduct by its results, is extremely 
cogent and is still used in Occidental legal, political, and often ethical 


*See A. Forke, Lun-beng, Vol. I, p. 384. 


*His name is also written Mohtsu, Metse, Motse, Me Ti (me45SE is also pronounced mo45SE), Mo 
Tsu, Micius, etc. He lived ca.479— ca.394 B.C. 
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argumentation. Me-dz used his utilitarianism with great power and effective- 
ness. Half of intelligent China seems to have followed him. 

When Mencius (ca. 372—ca. 298 B.c.) became the leader of Confucian- 
ism, he was accordingly compelled to develop a theory of ethics that would 
serve as a reply to Me-dz’s utilitarianism. Being, like most other Confucian 
leaders, a teacher and publicist, who needed to justify his pronouncements, 
Mencius naturally chose a form of ethical intuitionalism. He found in hu- 
man nature four instinctive feelings, each of which produces one of the 
four cardinal virtues. The feeling of pity and compassion produces the 
virtue of benevolent love for others (ren2WA). The feeling of reverence 
and respect, with its converse, shame and repugnance, produces the virtue 
of social rectitude (yi4WA). The feeling of modesty and humble yielding 
produces the virtue of propriety (43SN). The feeling of moral discrimina- 
tion produces the virtue of wisdom (jzh4WA). These feelings are innate 
in everyone. One needs only to follow them in order to become perfectly 
virtuous. This is Shaftesbury’s ethics elaborated in a Chinese atmosphere. 
Here was an argued foundation for ethics with which Mencius could meet 
Me-dz’s utilitarianism. 

But moral intuitionalism has implications concerning human nature. If 
people have originally evil natures, their intuitions will be evil. Had Men- 
cius allowed any fundamentally evil qualities in innate human nature, his 
ethical intuitionalism would have collapsed. So he was driven to pronounce 
that human nature is originally good and that evil enters from without. 
Only if human beings are fundamentally good can they rely upon their 
intuitions as guides to moral conduct. 

So Mencius’ doctrine of human nature was a necessary foundation for 
his ethical theory. He was driven to it, not by any empirical facts, but by 
the necessities of his own philosophic system. 

Moral intuitionalism is, however, ill adjusted to a philosophy such as 
Confucianism, which is ultimately an authoritarian dogmatism. Mencius 
indeed proclaims that Confucius was the greatest of the sages and that au- 
thority is necessary.” He taught that the Confucian doctrine is that of the 
sages, who spoke with a unanimous voice,’ whose authority must be ac- 
cepted. He had a miscellaneous set of moral and ceremonial practices to 
support, such as the mourning for parents to the third year’ and special 
treatment for teachers by princes.* His four instinctive feelings could hardly 





SJames Legge, trans., The Book of Mencius (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1895), VB.i.5,6; 
IIA.ii.23, 27, 28. 

* Ibid., IVB.i.4. 

"Tbid., TA. ii.2,4. 

8 Ibid., VB.vii. 
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support such detailed proposals. Moral intuitionalism is indeed out of step 
with the authority of the sages, for intuitionalism allows the feelings of 
individuals to judge right and wrong. The leading Confucians were more- 
over teachers and advisors, sometimes of kings. If one need merely to fol- 
low his feelings in order to do right, where is there any need for teachers 
or advisors? Mencius was eliminating his own profession and that of his 
followers, as well as rejecting the authority of the sages. Thoroughgoing 
intuitionalism would have driven him out of the Confucian fold. Mencius 
was the greatest literary man among ancient Confucians, the only one who 
can be compared with the great Daoists. But he did not understand the 
consequences of his own philosophy. 

Siin-dz,” who succeeded Mencius, possessed a tremendous and logical 
intellect, which made him the most influential of ancient Confucians (ex- 
cept Confucius himself). He recognized that Confucianism is ultimately 
dogmatic. He saw that Mencius had made Confucius and his authority un- 
necessary. So, like St. Augustine, he posited that human nature is fundamen- 
tally evil. Without proper training, it inevitably tends to evil. But with 
proper training, anyone can rise to the condition of a sage. Such was his 
teaching. Siin-dz did not go to the extreme of Augustine, who taught that 
human nature is irremediably and hereditarily evil, so that only the miracle’® 
of Divine grace, mediated by the Church in baptism, can change depraved 
human nature. Siin-dz had no church or sacraments to purvey, only a great 
teacher, Confucius, with a dogmatic philosophy. Like Augustine, he saw 
that the only safe foundation for authoritarianism is the belief that human 
nature is fundamentally evil, for then man cannot trust his own reasoning. 
Since he was no bishop, but merely a teacher and administrator, Siin-dz did 
not feel the need for more than good teaching to produce the highest vir- 
tue. In this latter item, the Neo-Confucians corrected him, adding that “in- 
vestigating things (ge25WA)-wu45MG”, i.e., meditation, is also necessary. 

So Siin-dz represents the essential logic of Confucianism. It is quite in 
harmony with this doctrine that Siin-dz should also have stressed teaching. 
Confucians have ever since been teachers. The Daoists* were intuitional- 
ists. For them, truth cannot be taught, but only felt. So they did not be- 
come teachers. In Han times (202 B.c.—A.D. 220), the teachers of im- 
perial heirs-apparent were consequently Confucians. As a result, the Han 





*His name is also written Hsiin-tzu, Hsiintse, etc. (the latter of which I used in my translation, 
before I realized the classical nature of the pronunciation “Sin.” His surname was Siin2TS and his 
given name K’uang4WEDO. Dz3RE is a courtesy title (“sir”) anciently used for philosophers and 
appended as a suffix to their surnames. Siin-dz lived ca. 320—ca. 235 B.c. 

A “miracle” is what God can and man cannot do. 

"This word is usually spelled “Taoist,” an unphonetic transcription; see n. 12. 
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emperors, generation after generation, became more and more Confucian, 
until at last China became officially Confucian—because Confucians were 
teachers and Daoists were not! 

With Siin-dz we also find the beginning of what has ever since char- 
acterized Confucianism—a set of authoritative books in which truth is to 
be found—the Confucian “classics” (jing1WE). This philosophy has no 
doctrine of revelation or inspiration. Siin-dz rejected the notion of a per- 
sonal supreme God. Instead, he accepted an impersonal moral universal 
Law, the Dao4WA.” An impersonal Law cannot produce a fevelation. 
But sages can see the truth and state it for others to learn. The books in 
which truth is thus stated then constitute a canon. Siin-dz mentions four: 
The Book of History (Shu1WE), The Book of Odes (Shzh1WE), The 
Book of Rites (Li3SN), and The Book of Music (Yo45N)."* Sometimes 
he adds The Spring and Autumn Annals (Ch’un\R-ts’iulR), a history 
which Mencius had (incorrectly) declared was written by Confucius. Later 
these became the “Five Classics,” except that The Book of Music was lost 
by Han times and in its place was put The Book of Changes (Yi45DZ). 
The conception of the “Confucian Classics (jimg1WE)” arose first in Siin- 
dz’s teaching. It has ever since been predominant in Confucianism. 

Ordinary persons do not possess the completely logical mind of a Siin-dz 
and are willing to accept incompatible positions, unless it makes them too 
uncomfortable. When Mencius and Siin-dz disagreed about human na- 
ture, ordinary Confucians accepted what their personal preferences ap- 
proved. The Augustinian doctrine of the Fall and of tainted human nature 
is quite unflattering to human beings. People do not like to think that they 
are evil and greatly prefer to be thought good. So most Confucians pre- 
ferred Mencius’ teaching of human goodness. Yet other parts of Siin-dz’s 
teaching, the Confucian canon, the need for teachers, etc., remained popular. 

When Dung3CN Jung4DO-shulJZ (¢a.179-ca.104 B.c.) wrote the 
theology for Han Confucianism, he attempted to harmonize Mencius and 
Siin-dz. He developed a typically scholastic terminology, in which terms 
need to be scrutinized carefully. (In the following account, as with other 
scholasticisms, the reader must be asked to read more closely than usual and 
to pay attention to the Chinese words. ) 





“D404WA” is also spelled “Tao,” whence much mispronunciation. The Daoists took this term 
from the Confucian teaching and claimed it for themselves—they said they possessed the dao4WA. 
The name, Dao4WA-jia1MI, for “Daoists,” did not come into use until the second century A.D. Pre- 
viously the Daoists were called Lao3R-Juangl1WA (followers of the Lao3R-dz3RE and JuangiWA- 
dz3RE) or Huang2SE-Lao3R (followers of the Yellow Lord and Juang1WA-dz3RE), depending on 
whether they rejected alchemy or not. 

Homer H. Dubs, trans., The Works of Hsiintze (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1928), p. 104. 

% Also written Tung Chung-shu. 
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The word used by Mencius and Siin-dz to denote human nature is sing4SI. 
It can be used to denote both human nature and the nature of the universe. 
When denoting human nature, this word, sing4SI, has, moreover, two mean- 
ings: (a) Man’s natural endowment, which includes both his “true nature” 
and his emotions or feelings (¢s’ing2SI); that is, man’s “total nature.” (b) 
Sing4SI is also contrasted with the emotions or feelings (ts’img2SI), so 
that sing4SI may mean that part of man’s endowment which is distinct 
from his emotions, i.e., what we sometimes call his “true nature.” Both 
the “true nature” and the “total nature” belong to man’s original characteris- 
tics. Dung Jung-shu taught that man’s true nature shows itself in benevolent 
love (ren2WA), whereas man’s emotions show themselves in greediness 
or evil desire (#’an1SI1). 

Since now man’s true nature (sing4SI) is good and leads to benevolent 
love, Dung Jung-shu held that Mencius was correct in stating that man’s 
nature is fundamentally good. Since, however, man’s total nature (sing4SI) 
contains both his true nature and his emotions and since man’s emotions 
inevitably pull in the direction of evil desire, man’s total nature (sing4SI) 
inevitably tends toward evil. Thus Dung Jung-shu likewise justified Siin- 
dz’s conclusion. 

Ordinary people, however, never have only the true nature as their 
original endowment. In addition they possess emotions (ts’ing2SI). Their 
total nature cannot be allowed to govern them without additional control. 
They must be developed by education, until their true nature can hold their 
emotions in check. Hence the importance of the Classics and the sages, with 
their successors, the Confucian teachers. So Dung Jung-shu mediated be- 
tween Mencius and Siin-dz, accepting the conclusions of both and reconcil- 
ing them by using the same word, nature (simg4SI), in two of its mean- 
ings. 

Dung Jung-shu adds that total nature is, moreover, not the same in all 
persons. Ordinary people are endowed with both the true nature and the 
emotions. They can be developed in virtue. However, sages are different. 
They are endowed with the true nature only, without emotion (¢5’ing2SI). 
Hence their teachings are right and authoritative. Bestial persons form a 
third group. Their true nature is very weak. Emotions control them, so 
that they inevitably fall into wickedness and cannot be reformed. Thus Dung 
Jung-shu also adopted the ancient belief that there are three kinds of hu- 
man nature: good, bad, and indifferent. He was a harmonizer, who system- 
atized and defended Confucianism, reconciling its oppositions. This scho- 
lastic teaching dominated Confucianism until the middle ages. 

Beginning with the ninth century, more strongly in the eleventh and 
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twelfth centuries, there came a remarkable Confucian revival, today called 
Neo-Confucianism. With these thinkers, sing4SI comes to have another 
meaning. The vogue of Buddhism in the early centuries A.D. had quite 
changed the philosophic atmosphere. Ancient Confucianism, like Con- 
fucius himself, was chiefly interested in ethics. Daoism had attacked the 
elementary metaphysics of ancient Confucianism. Buddhism brought to 
China the highly developed metaphysics of India. Then Confucianism was 
forced to produce a fully developed metaphysics or else be rejected by in- 
telligent persons as unworthy. 

In ancient times, Siin-dz was read as often and probably more than Men- 
cius. Both were equally Confucian authorities. Neo-Confucianism re- 
versed that position. It found many things in Mencius attractive and added 
a new section to the ancient canon, making a shorter and easier canon for 
ordinary people. To the “Five Classics” it added the “Four Books.” These 
latter included the Confucian Analects and the Mencius. So Mencius be- 
came one of the important Confucian authorities. 

JulSE HsilHN,”* the thinker who synthesized Neo-Confucianism, was 
one of the world’s greatest metaphysicians. For him, the universe is con- 
stituted by two elementary principles: 43W4A or law and ch’i4Y or matter- 
and-energy. Law controls the universe. Matter-and-energy is that which 
takes on shape. These two principles are never found separate. Law is al- 
ways good. Matter-energy may, however, act as an impediment to the man- 
ifestation of pure law, whereby evil is produced. Nature (simg4SI), in 
this metaphysical system, now comes to denote, not merely human nature, 
but the nature of the universe. Since the universe cannot be evil, nature 
cannot be evil. Ju Hsi identifies it with law. It is that much of the pure 
good law (43WA) as can be embodied in the matter-energy (ch’i4Y) 
of any entity. Ju Hsi distinguished sharply between nature in itself and 
nature as concretely materialized by its incorporation in matter-energy. 
He distinguishes two worlds: the intelligible (hsing2DO-er2WE-shang4R) 
world and the sensible (hsing2DO-er2WE-hsia4MI1) world. Nature (sing- 
4S1) belongs to the intelligible world and is not a concrete entity. Like 
li3WA, it never exists by itself, but only in combination with ch’s4Y. 

In human beings, the embodiment of nature (sing4SI) with matter- 
energy (ch’i4Y) is mind (sim1SI), the intellectual faculty or conscious- 
ness. It is a concrete entity. Then minds may be good or evil. Their tendency 
is, however, toward evil, since the manifestations of mind (sim1SI) are 
emotions (ts’ing2SI). Then human beings, who are governed by minds 





1% His name is also written as Chu Hsi. He lived a.p. 1130-1200. 
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(sin1SI) with emotions (¢s’img2SI), cannot be left to their own intuitions 
for guidance. They need the help and authority of sages and Classics. 

Ju Hsi accordingly agrees with Mencius that nature (simg4SI) is com- 
pletely and purely good. But this agreement is purely verbal, for simg4SI 
no longer denotes total human nature. Nature indeed now belongs to a 
world different from that of human beings. Ju Hsi actually adopted Siin-dz’s 
conception of concrete human nature. Confucian authoritarianism is up- 
held by Ju Hsi as much as by Siin-dz and Dung Jung-shu. 

In China, the teachings of Ju Hsi became standard for subsequent Con- 
fucianism. Until the end of the last imperial dynasty, all candidates for 
offices were examined in their knowledge of and agreement with Ju Hsi’s 
philosophy. The Chinese imperial government made sure that authority 
was upheld. | 

The real disciple of Mencius was Wang2CN Shou3JZ-ren2WA of 
Yang2R-ming2H.”* He was an objective idealist who made Mind (sin1SI) 
the sole reality in the universe. Mind is originally pure. It is identical with 
Nature (simg4SI) and Law (43WA), and is the Absolute. The mind of 
every individual is identical with the universal Mind. Intuitionalism is a 
consequence of this idealism. Everyone possesses the universal Mind, in the 
form of a morally perfect intuitive knowledge or conscience (liang2WA- 
jzh1WA). Hence authorities, sages, and Classics are helpful, but not nec- 
essary. Evil is selfishness, a separation between a self and the universal Mind 
with which the self is actually identical. Then the whole of morality is to be 
found in a universal love for all, regardless of race, country, or status. This 
is a very high ideal. Wang Shou-ren was greatly beloved by all who knew 
him intimately. But this is not historic Confucianism, for the Classics and 
the complicated rules of proper conduct (443SN), which have always been 
characteristic of Confucianism, are now no longet authoritative. It is not 
surprising that Wang Shou-ren was rejected as unorthodox in China, al- 
though his philosophy was cultivated in Japan. 

The conflict between Mencius and Siin-dz runs through the history of 
Confucian philosophy. It is usually believed that Mencius was victorious 
over Siin-dz. Mencius’ book did achieve a place among the Neo-Confucian 
Classics, which elevation was denied to Siin-dz, who was a much lesser literary 
artist. But a careful study of beliefs, rather than of words, shows that Men- 
cius’ victory was merely verbal. Siin-dz’s logical insight into the nature of 
Confucianism, together with the Augustinian philosophic doctrine about 





He is often, but incorrectly, called Wang Yang-ming, for Yang2R-ming2H was not his personal 
name, but the name of the place where he built his lecture hall, He lived 1472-1529. 
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human character, needed to support authority, was victorious whenever care- 
ful thinkers applied themselves to this problem. The debate between Mencius 
and Siin-dz concerning the goodness or evil of human nature turned, by its 
inevitable logical implications, into the problem whether Confucianism was 
a free intuitionalism or an authoritative system. An intimate knowledge of 
Confucian China demonstrates that the latter view won. 


Appendix of Chinese Characters 


Without an identification of the Chinese words used to translate technical 
philosophic terms, a study of Chinese philosophy is ambiguous, just as are 
studies of Plato or Hegel. In order to facilitate printing, each important 
Chinese word is identified by a distinctive spelling, taken from an alphabetic 
Chinese script which serves as a reservoir of distinctive spellings for more 
than ten thousand Chinese words. Each character is represented by a spell- 
ing composed of three parts, written in order: (1) a romanization of the 
syllable, using a slight modification of the familiar Wade system, (2) one 
or more numbers, denoting the tone or tones of the Chinese words, and 
(3) one or more capital letters, denoting the determinatives or radicals 
used in this alphabetic script to distinguish that particular character from 
homophones, cf. 443SN and 3WA. These capital letters at the end of a 
Chinese transcription are not to be pronounced. An explanation of the thirty 
determinatives and of the system will be found in the appendix to A Roman 
City in Ancient China, (London: The China Society, 1957). For example, 
“WA” (used for wang2CN) is used with philosophic terms, “SI” (used 
for sin1S1), with psychological terms, etc. 


chi4Y & hilHN xX 
ch’ing2SI fff hsia4MI “F 
ch’iulR %& hsiniSI 
ch’'unIR # hsing2DO #% 
ch’ung1DO # hsing2DZ 47 
sonten. 2 bsingASI 

sin2TS 4 
dung3CN # huang2SE * 
dz3RE + 

jialMI & 
“we & jinglWE # 
ge2swA % julSE 
go2swA *% juanglWA ff 
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jung4DO ff shulJZ 4 
jzhlWA 4 shzhlWE i# 
hzh4R 
paewA % shzh25H - 
[oA © sin1SI 
k’'uang4WEDO & sing4SI 
sin2TS 4 
lao3H £ sz1CN 
li3SN #@ 
li3WA tanlSIl 
liang2WA ts'ing2SI ff 
tsiulR 
ming2H 
me45SE Be wang2CN = 
mo45SE & wu4SMG % 
yang2R fe 
ren2WA yi4WA @ 
shang4R yi45DZ & 
shou3JZ ‘fF yoisN # 
shulWE yuieiSN # 
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DONALD HOLZMAN 


The Conversational Tradition 
in Chinese Ph ilosoph y 


Die Gottheit aber ist wirksam im Lebendigen, aber nicht 
im Toten; sie ist im Werdenden und sich Verwandelnden, 
aber nicht im Gewordenen und Erstarrten. Deshalb hat 
auch die Vernunft in ibrer Tendenz zum Gittlichen es nur 
mit dem Werdenden, Lebendigen zu tun ... (Eckermann, 
Gesprache mit Goethe, 13 February 1829.) 


THE PROBLEM OF this paper is to discuss one formal aspect 
of Chinese philosophy that has appeared and reappeared in each of the 
great ages of Chinese intellectual history: the Philosophical Conversation. 
I shall try to show first what I mean by Philosophical Conversation and 
how it differs from the Philosophical Dialogue so familiar in the West. 
I will then pass quickly in review three of the most important manifestations 
of the conversational form in China, the Lun-yi ita 3%, the Shih-shuo hsin- 
y% ht % Ht HH, and the Sayings of the Ch’an masters, attempting to define its 
essence and discover why it has had such a widespread and persistent appeal 
to the Chinese philosopher. Finally, once I have distilled this essential Chi- 
nese aspect of the Philosophical Conversation from its millennial history, 
perhaps I will be able to relate it, in a very general way, to the structure 
of the Chinese language. 

When we learn, as beginners in Chinese philosophy, that the only re- 
maining authentic records of the greatest sage of that tradition were col- 
lected after his death in a book that is entitled “Conversations” (the Lun-yi), 
we are not really very surprised, for, however slight our knowledge of Greek 
philosophy may be, we know that the best record we have of the great sage 
of that tradition is found in the “Conversations” (Dialogues) written after 
his death by his most brilliant disciple, Plato. That the thought of the two 
greatest sages of the Greek and Chinese traditions are represented by con- 
versations is another of the great number of illustrations of the universality 
of the human mind. And if Socrates and Confucius (551-479 B.c.) do not 
seem sufficient evidence, we might add, without leaving the realm of the 
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greatest thinkers in different traditions, the Conversations of the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad between Yajiiavalkya and his wife and between Naciketas 
and Yama in the Katha Upanisad. But I think it will not be difficult to show 
that the Chinese conversations differ from their Greek and Indian counter- 
parts. 

Plato uses the dialogue primarily because it is for him the living embodi- 
ment of his philosophical method, the dialectic; indeed, the two words 
are synonymous in Greek. For Plato, dialectic was the science which en- 
abled him to rise from concrete, individual objects to more and more gen- 
eralized concepts until he reached the most abstract, the most formal, which 
was the Idea or Form of the object or quality under consideration. One 
of the most striking cases is his climb from particular examples of beauty 
to the principle of Form of beauty.’ This philosophical method is peculiar 
to Plato, and, in fact, the dialogue used as a living form, and not simply 
an artistic framework for a philosophical essay, is born and dies with Plato. 
The dialogue form is not a living tradition in the West. 

In China, as is to be expected, the dialogue form was never used for dialec- 
tic in the purely Platonic sense. But neither can it be considered to have 
been used in a perfectly uniform way. Different philosophers in different 
periods have used the dialogue or conversational form to suit their own 
particular philosophies. I am interested here in only one conversational 
tradition that I believe can be traced from the beginning to modern times. 
I will deliberately leave aside those forms of the dialogue widely practiced 
in ancient times which come closest to the dialectical method and which 
can be found in such authors as Mo-tzii"* and the Logicians and in many 
others, Taoists and Confucianists, interspersed with the tradition to be dis- 
cussed. 

As already suggested, the first great monument of Chinese philosophy 
is also the first link of the chain of the conversational tradition. The Con- 
versations (or Analects as they are commonly, but improperly, called after 
Legge’s translation) of Confucius are the source of the tradition and one 
of its most perfect examples. It will show us at the outset what I mean by 
the conversational tradition, and, by examining the Lwn-y in its tradition, 
we will see that many of its most striking elements are not archaisms, as 
we might expect because of its early date, but are really important parts of 
its structure. A clear understanding of the spirit of the conversational form 
will help us, moreover, toward a more profound and complete apprecia- 
tion of the sayings of Confucius. 





2 Symposium 211 and elsewhere. 
** The author’s style of transliteration is followed throughout this article.—ep. 
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What, then, are the peculiarities of the Lun-yii? As is well known, it is 
composed of twenty books, each containing twenty or more short chapters. 
These chapters tell us something about the life or thoughts of Confucius 
or his disciples. They are not all conversations, but (aside from Book X) 
almost without exception they refer to sayings of the earliest Confucians, be- 
ing preceded by the words “The Master said . . .” ( ¥& ), when the speaker 
is Confucius himself, or “So and So said . . .”, when the speaker is one of 


Confucius’ followers. They are thus a record of spoken words, whether ite. 


conversations or not, and certain peculiarities of style prove clearly that the 
object of the recorder or recorders of the words has been to preserve as 
much as the recalcitrant Chinese character was willing to preserve of the 
colloquial flavor of the original speech. The recorders have gone so far 
as to include the very hemming and hawing of actual conversation in their 
texts, with their 7's! 3 and i-¢’s! B % and hu-tsai’s! ¥#. Another peculiar- 
ity of these Conversations (or sayings) is that they are usually very short— 
sometimes not more than a few words, but in any case seldom more than 
a few sentences. These few remarks show clearly that the authors of the 
Conversations ate not interested in dialectic or in dialogues in the Platonic 
sense, nor in any artistic usages of the form as developed in the West after 
Plato. In fact, the aim of the authors seems fairly clear already: we have 
in the short, intensely idiomatic sayings of the Conversations an attempt 


to capture the living speech of Confucius, the implication being that it was) _ 


there that lay the real meaning of his philosophy and not in any perhaps 


clearer and more systematic exposition of his thought. A few examples 


will explain what is meant. 

In the Conversations, Confucius several times hints that, contrary to 
what I have just stated, he has what we may take to be a system for his 
philosophy. In IV. 15, for example, we read: 

The Master said, “Shen! My Way has a single (thread) that runs right through it.” 
Tséng-tzi replied, “Yes.” When the Master had gone out, the disciples asked, “What 
did he mean?” Tséng-tzi said, “The Master’s Way is simply this: loyalty, considera- 
tion.”? 

If this is the case, we might suspect that the Master could arrange a sys- 
tematic exposition of his doctrine, an exposition that might be done better 
in a prose analysis than in these short, choppy conversations. Such is not 
the case, however. (Notice that it is not the Master himself who describes 
his Way, but his disciple Tséng-tzi.) Nowhere do we get an extended 
analysis of what Confucius considers to be the “thread” or the “unifying 





*Cf. Arthur Waley, The Analects of Confucius (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1938), 
p. 105. 
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basis” of his philosophy. On the contrary, his conversations on this matter 
conform closely to what I have been trying to describe. In XII. 3 it is a 
question of goodness (jém -) which is something close to the “unifying 
basis” of his thought. His “definition” is a pun: 

Ssii-ma Niu asked about Goodness (jém). The Master said, “The Good (jém) man 
is chary (jém) of his words.” Ssii-ma Niu said, “Is that what is meant by Goodness, 


—to be chary of your words?” The Master said, “When something is difficult to 
do, can one not be chary of speaking about it?”* 


This short conversation is typical of most of those in the Conversations: 
Confucius replies to Ssii-ma Niu’s general question with a particular, con- 
crete answer, one which certainly cannot be considered to be a definition 
of goodness. In fact, he never quite gives a definition or an abstraction of 
goodness; all his replies concern different concrete facets, immanent in 
specific vital contexts, of this supreme virtue. And that is why the con- 
versation is peculiary well-adapted to his philosophy: it is in the discussion 
of particular facts of human existence that Confucius, and after him the 
philosophers in the conversational tradition, produce their particular in- 
sights, short, incisive stabs, into the human condition. To organize his in- 
sights into a system would be to devitalize them; therefore his disciples 
have tried to keep them as close to their original, particular, concrete form 
as possible and have preserved these Conversations or sayings on different 
particular occasions. The same can be said for all the later philosophers 
in the conversational tradition. And the fact that this can be said for later 
philosophers is important: it shows that the form of the Conversations is 
not an archaism, the fumbling attempt of the first Chinese philosophers 
to put their ideas, pell-mell, into some sort of order, but is an integral part 
of Confucius’ thought, and, indeed, an important clue to the character of 
Chinese thought in general. 

It is only in the Conversations of Confucius and perhaps in Mencius 
during the period of the philosophers that we get almost an entire work 
devoted to these short conversations or sayings; in the later thinkers of 
the period, we get either more extended, dialectical conversations, or dis- 
cussions, or even, in the case of Hsiin-tzi and others, short essays. Are we 
perhaps wrong, then, in dismissing the possibility of archaism as the main 
reason for Confucius’ choice of a form? Are not the comparable conver- 
sations in later philosophers simply traditionalistic anachronisms? In the 
Han Dynasty (206 B.c.—A.D. 220), moreover, we get almost no “conver- 
sational” philosophers: all effort is devoted to systematic encyclopaedism 


*Ibid., p. 163. 
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or Alexandrian commentaries on the Confucian Canon. But the Han 
Dynasty represents a low point in the history of Chinese philosophy, and 
the absence of one of the most vital and valuable elements in that history 
need not surprise us. A renaissance of Chinese philosophy after Han scho- 
lasticism took place in the Wei Dynasty, during the Chéng-shih 1 # era 
(240-249 a.p.). If there is no body of philosophical conversations pro- 
duced during that period, we may have to revise some of our theories. 
When we look at the famous names, in fact, we are disappointed. Wang 
Pi = % (226-249), the most important philosopher in the period, has 
left nothing but commentaries on the Canon—the I Ching and the Lun-yii 
—and on the Tao-té Ching; Hsi K’ang (223-262), poems and essays (some 
in dialogue form, it is true, but not really “conversations”); Wang Su = 
(195-256), forgeries and commentaries, etc. There are no Conversations, 
no Lun-yii, from the Wei Period. But there is an important anthology of 
conversations in which all of the philosophers take part, leading well into 
the Middle Ages. It is, of course, the Shih-shuo hsin-yui tk 82 % %, “Worldly 
Sayings and New Conversations.” The Pure Conversations (ch’ing-t’an 
i ) contained therein are very much part of the conversational tradition 
I have been trying to describe. I will quote only one, but the choice is 
difficult because the anthology is full of important philosophical conversa- 
tions. 


When Wang Fu-ssii (Wang Pi) was about twenty years old he went to visit P’ei 
Hui. P’ei Hui put a question to him, saying, “Now, wa #% —“nothing”—is surely 
the basis of the ten thousand things. How is it that the Saint (Confucius) was never 
willing to transmit his words about it, while Lao-tzi talked about it endlessly?” 
Wang Pi replied, “The Saint incorporated wu—“nothingness”—; moreover, w# can- 
not be used for instruction, so that he had necessarily to come to yw #1 —"“exist- 
ence.” Lao-tzii and Chuang-tzi could not yet escape from yw and constantly taught 
about that in which they were deficient.”* 


This is an extremely important discussion for the history of Chinese philos- 
ophy, for it shows us the eclecticism that formed the basis of medieval Con- 
fucianist thought and, ultimately, of modern, Sung Dynasty (960-1279) 
Neo-Confucianism. Wang Pi shows his fundamental Confucianism here, 
recognizing the sage’s embodiment of “nothing” as superior to the preach- 
ing of it by Lao-tzii and Chuang-tzii. But he uses the idea of “nothingness” 
(wu), basic to the Taoists’ conception of their Absolute, to explain Con- 
fucian metaphysics. Here again, we see philosophy enacted in a conver- 


sation. In many of the other Pure Conversations we see the philosophy \ _ 


growing out of the characters of the participants; their very idiosyncrasies 





“Shib-shuo hsin-yii, Ssi-pu ts’ung-k’an edition, A/B, p. 11ab. 
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or particular traits of personality help explain their philosophies.* And 
again, as in the Conversations of Confucius, we find an attempt made to 
recreate the spoken language, this time even more obvious because of the 
changes undergone in the spoken language since the elaboration of the 
literary style. The Shih-shuo hsin-yii is an important link in the conversa- 
tional tradition, displaying traits very close to the Conversations of Con- 
fucius and of the philosophers of the Golden Age. 

The conversations of the Shih-shuo hsin-yii stop at the end of the Eastern 
Chin (around 420) and by that time they are already fairly artificial ex- 
ercises in wit and literature rather than living philosophy. The next link 
in the chain (and the last to be mentioned) takes us to the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-907) and the early Ch’an (Dhyana, Zen) masters. The intervening 
centuries, although filled with almost febrile philosophical activity, are 
more a period of gestation and of comprehension of the great foreign philos- 
ophies Buddhism had introduced into China: in the Ch’an masters of the 
early T’ang the Chinese were engaged in original Chinese philosophy and, 
as might be expected, they were using the conversational form. The follow- 
ing presents an excellent example of the Chinese method of incorporating 
philosophy into a living conversation: 

In 797 Wei K’uan #£% was stopping at Sung-shan, “The Central Mountain,” 
in the Shao-lin temple. A monk asked him, “What's the Tao like?” The Master 
(Wei K’uan) replied, “I like this mountain a great deal.” The monk said, “Your 
disciple asked about the Tao; why does my Master say he likes the mountain?” The 


Master said, “You can only know how to like the mountain; how could you pen- 
etrate the Tao?”? 


A monk asked (Wei K’uan), “Where is the Tao?” The Master said, “Right in 
front of your eyes.” The monk said, “How is it I can’t see it?” The Master said, 
“It is because you have an ‘I’ (ego, 4tman) that you Can't see it.” The monk said, 
“I have not seen it because I have an ‘I’; does the Master see it?” The Master, “With 
‘you’ and ‘T’ coming one after the other we don’t see it.” The monk said, “If there 
were no ‘I’ and no ‘you, then could it be seen?” The Master, “With no ‘you’ and no 
T, who the devil are you going to get to see it?”® 


In the early Ch’an conversations the monks and masters lived out their 
Buddhist doctrine, incorporating it into the warp and woof of their daily 


actions. The spoken language is again used, and the form seems in every 
way similar to those already discussed. These conversations, once they be- 





*Compare the different philosophical biases displayed by the differences in character of the various 
disciples in the Lun-yii. 

* Where Bodhidharma is said to have stayed. 

"Taisho, No. 2076, VII, p. 255; cf. Waley in Edward Conze, ed., Buddhist Texts (Oxford: Bruno 
Cassirer, Ltd., 1954), p. 302. 

Loc. cit. 
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came “cases” (kung-an 4% ) for monastic studies, lost their spontaneity. 
By the end of the T’ang they had become more and more allusive and ex- 
traordinarily doctrinal and artificial They hardly count, when we reach 
the Five Dynasties and the Sung, as living parts of the tradition, but they 
fixed the conversational method into the tradition of Ya-lu #% &&, or Recorded 
Sayings, that has continued to the present century, including, to mention 
only the two greatest names, Chu Hsi 4% (1130-1200) and Wang Yang- 
ming = 88 (1472-1528). This repeated usage of the form forces us 
to examine it with care, and to analyze it as one of the keys to the spirit of 
Chinese philosophy. 

Of course, the conversational form is not the only one used successfully 
in Chinese philosophy. Anecdotes, the short essay, and even dialectical argu- 
ments have been used with equal success by many of the most important 
thinkers. But the philosophical conversation (or saying) has been used in 
a particular way in China, and this particular usage merits investigation. 
In the first place, Chinese philosophical conversations (or sayings) are short; 
they are not in quite the same category as the dialogues of Western philos- 
ophy, the Upanisadic conversations, or the debates of Buddhist propaganda 
such as the Milindapattha. They are copied down in the spoken language 
with evident care to preserve the flavor of the living conversation. And, 
finally, they are almost always put into some context of daily life: they are 
conversations in the most ordinary sense of the word, short episodes taken 
from life which, although they may have momentous philosophical impor- 
tance, are still firmly embedded in the events of everyday humanity. Even 
the remarks of Wang Pi, some of the most abstract in the Shih-shuo hsin-yii, 
insist on treating the problem of wz and yz on the level of Confucius’ and 
Lao-tzii’s and Chuang-tzii’s personal understanding and realization of these 
concepts. The character of the Chinese philosophical conversation points 
up clearly the character of Chinese philosophy: in general: both are concrete 
and immediate descriptions of human problems, not abstract or discursive, 
but unsystematic, and vital. 

Not only do these conversations correspond to the spirit of Chinese philos- 
ophy; they correspond also to the spirit of the Chinese language. The Chi- 
nese language rejects long sentences, dependent clauses, and most of the 
grammatical elements that make discursive and systematic Indo-European 
philosophy possible, and the conversations correspond to the short, incisive 
phrases of the Chinese language, each one striking to the heart of the mat- 
ter at hand and refusing to be taken off on some by-path. Throughout his- 
tory, when the Chinese philosopher cleaved to the immediate, the intuitive, 
the concrete, and eschewed the systematic and discursive, he was infinitely 
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more successful: Confucius, the philosophers in the Shih-siuo hsin-yii, and 
the Ch’an masters represent some of the highest achievements in the his- 
tory of Chinese philosophy. Far from being an archaism, the conversations 


of the Lwn-yii are particularly appropriate to that work, and, in fact, to 
Chinese philosophy in general. 
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Review Article 





EAST AND WEST IN SRI AUROBINDO’S PHILOSOPHY * 


E. A. BURTT 


Dr. S. K. MAITRA, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Ba- 
naras Hindu University, has given us in this volume a limited but very 
provocative contribution to comparative philosophy. A convinced and en- 
thusiastic follower of Sri Aurobindo, he had already published two books on 
the latter’s philosophy—Am Introduction to the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo 
and Studies in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy—along with many articles and 
papers, chiefly in the Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual. In fact, two of the 
articles in the Studies reappear in the present volume, one comparing Sri 
Aurobindo with Bergson and the other contrasting his position on the prob- 
lem of evil with its treatment in Western philosophy. 

The essays included in this book were written at various times over a 
period of a decade and a half or more, and they fall into two groups. Seven 
of them are systematic comparisons of fundamental aspects of Aurobindo’s 
thought with the correlative positions of prominent Western thinkers; the 
subjects of the comparison are Plato, Plotinus, Hegel, and Goethe from the 
past, and Bergson, Nicolai Hartmann, and Whitehead in the present cen- 
tury. The other three essays elucidate Aurobindo’s teaching as it bears on 
certain topical problems, but again by contrasting it with Western ideas. 
The topics chosen are evil, mysticism, and the philosophic vision of the fu- 
ture. An introductory chapter was wisely added, clarifying the author's 
perspective in the essays with special reference to the first phrase in the title: 
“The Meeting of the East and the West.” His competent mastery of the his- 
tory of Western philosophy is everywhere evident, as is his power of keen 
and searching criticism. 

The reader does not need to cover many pages before he is aware of 
Maitra’s basic orientation and purpose. He believes that Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy not only offers the synthesis of Western and Eastern ideas that 
many thinkers are looking for, but also fills a more radical role in relation 
to each of these types of philosophic thinking. There is in the sage of Pon- 





*S. K. Maitra, The Meeting of the East and the West in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy (Pondicherry: 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1956). Pp. 451 + xxxi. 
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232 E. A. BURTT 
dicherry “a fulfilment of what each of them aims at but has not been able 
to realize. The West aims at a fuller realization of the evolutionary and 
cosmic character of its thought. But it is hampered by its intellectualism and 
its existential outlook. What it requires is the acceptance of a spiritual stand- 
point, leading to the abandonment of its existential outlook and a modifica- 
tion of its extreme intellectualism. Similarly, Indian thought is spiritual 
but individualistic and static. It must break its narrow walls of individualism 
and acquire a dynamic and cosmic character. Therein lies its fulfilment” 
(p. 32). What Maitra means by the “existential outlook” of the West is 
the fact that its attention has (with important exceptions) been concen- 
trated on the knowledge of facts instead of being value-centered as Indian 
philosophy is. What he means by the need of a more “cosmic character” 
in Indian thought is that it must accept the position that the whole world 
is to be transformed and saved, abandoning the traditional belief that salva- 
tion, from the world, of individuals who achieve sainthood is all that is nec- 
essary. What he hopes will result from a wider understanding of his hero’s 
philosophy, in the West as well as in the East, is expressed most vividly in 
a comment on Sri Aurobindo’s magnum opus, The Life Divine: “The 
message of the book is exactly what the world needs today. It is the most 
thought-provoking and thought-shaking book that has appeared in this 
century. As it is studied more and more, more people will come under the 
influence of its vitalizing thought, and it will cause a slow and silent revolu- 
tion in thought which will be extremely radical and far-reaching in its ef- 
fects. For one of the effects will be the transfer of the leadership in philos- 
ophy from the West to India. Thanks to Sri Aurobindo, the leadership in 
philosophy, which India had enjoyed in the past and which she lost for 
some centuries, has come back to her. This in itself is a very great gain, but 
coupled with this is the far greater gain for the whole world, namely, the 
spiritualization of man, leading eventually to a complete transformation 
of his nature...” (p. 113). This is a bold hope indeed. It is no wonder 
that the author, sustained by it, writes with the vigor and challenge that he 
does. 

Since Maitra’s own point of view appears to agree with Sri Aurobindo’s 
in every respect, what the Western reader finds most valuable here is the 
chance to understand the latter’s position more fully in the light of a de- 
tailed comparison with thinkers he is more familiar with, and to sharpen the 
critical questions that inevitably take shape in his mind. For my own part, 
I have no doubt that the philosophy here expounded deserves to be master- 
ed as one of the few systematic attempts thus far made to develop a com- 
prehensive speculative orientation by drawing on the resources of both 
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Western and Indian thought. And I am sure that in some features it makes 
a permanent contribution to philosophy—e.g., in its analysis of “intuition” 
and its theory of “transforming emergence.” My great regret is that this 
seer did not take an equal interest in Chinese philosophy so that its char- 
acteristic insights could appear significantly in the picture also. 

But I am also sure that at some important points Sri Aurobindo’s position 
shows serious weaknesses which an adequate synthesis of East and West 
will need to overcome. I am sorry that Maitra’s unqualified enthusiasm for 
his philosophic leader prevented him even from bringing out these weak 
points and raising the questions about them that need to be asked. Each 
of them exemplifies, in my judgment, a powerful tendency in Sri Aurobindo 
to engage in speculation in the bad and not merely in the good sense of the 
word. I shall illustrate by three features of his position; in two of these he 
is in line with the most influential form of Vedantic thought in the past, 
while in the third his point of view seems, so far as my knowledge goes, to 
be more original. 

First, let us consider the question: Why and how does the realm of 
phenomena, in their particularity and change, arise? I do not see that human 
minds are in a position to answer this question in any way which would 
make it possible to compare one answer with others and decide which of 
them is true. And in the East there has been the strong influence of early 
Buddhism, which has refused, on both religious and philosophic grounds, 
to offer any answer to such questions. Sri Aurobindo gives an answer, how- 
ever—a traditionally respectable one in both East and West—but it is dif- 
ficult to find in it anything more than a poetic metaphor. The phenomenal 
world is the “sport” (/#/2) of the eternal and changeless Brahman; and, when 
our philosopher tries to give meaning to this concept in dealing with specific 
problems, such as the problem of evolution, all that can be said seems to be 
that the finite realm comes out of Brahman so that it may return to its 
source again, reachieving divinity in the process. But in what sense is this 
a clarifying answer to the question? And is it not incompatible with the 
principle, also accepted by Sri Aurobindo, that Brahman transcends descrip- 
tion by any attributes derived from finite experience? Are we not here 
clearly overreaching the limits of human thought? 

Second, is evil a permanent feature of the universe, or is it destined to 
be left behind at a certain definite stage of the evolutionary process? Sri 
Aurobindo criticizes Western thought for its persistent tendency to adopt 
the former answer, and commits himself with bold metaphysical optimism 
to the latter. “There is evil, no doubt, at the present stage of human society. 
But its present stage is not the highest of which that society is capable. Evil 
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is only a phase in the evolution of man. It arises at a certain stage of human 
evolution when certain conditions prevail and disappears with the disappear- 
ance of those conditions. The world as such is not evil. In the beginning 
when the world was enveloped by the darkness of inconscience there was 
no evil. So also in the end when the superman will emerge there will be 
no evil. It is only in the middle stage which represents where we are at 
present, that there is any evil” (p. 315). This is a very comforting doctrine, 
but is it not to expect a wholly magical transformation of the world of hu- 
man experience? And how are we to conceive the state that is supposed 
to result when evil is completely left behind? Theoretically, it would have 
to be an actual realization by man of unqualified perfection, for wherever 
imperfection exists there is evil. Would not human evolution then have 
entirely come to an end? And could there be any experience of good if 
there is no experience of evil to contrast it with? Moreover, has it not been 
part of the insight of Hindu and Buddhist thought that the “bliss” of true 
spiritual attainment is found in loving acceptance of the pain and suffering 
of the world, not in transcending the,state in which they are present? Does 
our philosopher mean to reject this insight? 

Third, a considerable part of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy consists in 
describing a series of levels in the process of evolution between the level 
of mind, as man experiences it today, and the absolute goal of the process. 
These levels are referred to by such terms as “Higher Mind,” “Illumined 
Mind,” “Intuition,” “Overmind,” and “Supermind”; the last-named fills a 
very important role in his philosophy of evolution and of history. The 
Western reader is seriously perplexed by any attempt to engage in this kind 
of speculation. He finds it difficult even to agree with Sri Aurobindo that 
the crisis of civilization today betrays an essential weakness in the power 
of mind and can be resolved only by the emergence of something higher. 
“The resources of mind, in fact, have all been exhausted. They have failed 
to produce any permanent improvement of the world. Not only that, but 
their very employment is the cause of the crises. If, therefore, any proof 
were needed of the necessity of the emergence of a higher dynamic Truth- 
Consciousness, here we have it. . . . Mind has proved its utter bankruptcy; 
it can offer no solution of the crises through which the world is passing at 
the present moment. On the contrary, the more it tries to offer solutions, 
the greater the mess which it makes . . .” (pp. 338 f.). The difficulty will 
be alleviated somewhat by noting the limited meaning of “mind” in Sri 
Aurobindo’s conception; it is essentially equivalent to “logical reason.” How- 
ever, even if one comes to agree with this criticism of the present state of 
human civilization, he will wonder how it is possible to erect a detailed 
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trans-experiential structure of this sort. Perhaps it is true that “mind” is 
destined to be superseded and transformed by the appearance of some higher 
intellectual and spiritual capacity, and that we should prepare the way for 
it by recognizing all the limitations of mind that can be discerned and cor- 
recting them in whatever fashion our emerging insight suggests. But how 
can we justifiably assert more than this? How are we in a position to map 
the path that has not yet been traveled? Must not the higher capacity al- 
ready be realized first? 

Fuller answers to these questions are needed than have thus far been 
given. 

I must mention another limitation of Maitra’s book, which arises from 
the fact that it is composed of essays dealing with much the same problems 
but written at various times. There are repetitions, sometimes rather ex- 
tensive ones; in fact, one essay makes a direct and substantial quotation from 
another one (pp. 315 f). Also, there are unresolved inconsistencies in the 
author’s treatment of certain problems. For example, in his essay on mys- 
ticism he gives this word a condemnatory meaning: it is essentially con- 
cerned not with knowing but with being, it trusts intuition completely, it 
renounces the world instead of transforming it, it is aristocratic and posses- 
sive, and it seeks an ultimate state that lies beyond consciousness. But else- 
where he appears to recognize that these characteristics are not essential to 
mysticism and that there are forms of mysticism that do not need co be 
condemned (p. 216). There are other instances of such differences. If 
Maitra felt that he did not have time to revise these essays, it would have 
helped the reader to understand him more clearly if he had referred to these 
divergences of treatment in the introductory essay and explained his present 
position. 

This is a book which eminently deserves careful study and thoughtful 
pondering by all who are interested in comparative philosophy and in at- 
tempts at a significant synthesis of Eastern and Western ideas. 


Author’s Note 


I have read Prof. E. A. Burtt’s review article on my book The Meeting of 
the East and the West in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy, and must thank him 
for the thorough manner in which he has dealt with the problems discussed 
therein. He has made certain criticisms, however, and I am grateful to the 
editor for permitting me to write this Note to clarify my position. 

Burtt has made five criticisms of my book. In the first place, he says that 
the word “lz” (sport) used to explain the creation of the world by Brahman 
is nothing but a poetic metaphor. I have explained in my book why no 
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other term can be used to describe the nature of creation. By calling it the 
lila of Brahman, Sti Aurobindo wants to emphasize that Brahman could 
not have had any purpose in creating the world. A purpose to be a purpose 
must mean something outside the agent which he has yet to attain, and 
that is impossible in the case of Brahman. This fact of the complete purpose- 
lessness of creation is indicated by the word “/i/z.” All purpose being thus 
excluded, the question about creation becomes a question relating to “how” 
and not to “why.” The only relevant question, therefore, is: How is the 
world created? Here Sri Aurobindo asserts, as against traditional Advaitism, 
that in creating the world Saccidananda had not in any way to veil himself. 
If he had to veil himself in creating the world, then the world would suffer 
from a permanent imperfection, which it would never be able to get rid of. 
But the world being a creation of Saccidananda without any veiling, what- 
ever imperfections there are in the world are only temproray. This clearly 
means that the world must evolve, and must go on evolving until it sheds 
its imperfection completely, that it, until it reaches Divine status. So far, we 
have been speaking of the world in which human beings live, move, and have 
their being. Sri Aurobindo points out, however, that this world is not the 
only world created by Saccidananda. He can create, and does create, worlds 
which do not suffer from any imperfection (see The Life Divine, Amer- 
ican ed., New York: Greystone Press, 1949, p. 432). Creation, therefore, 
does not necessarily mean creation of an imperfect world. But where there 
is imperfection in a created world—as there is in our world—that imper- 
fection is not a permanent feature of it, but occurs only in the lower stages 
of its evolution, gradually disappearing in the higher stages, and completely 
vanishing in the highest stage. 

Burtt’s second criticism concerns my statement that evil is only a tem- 
porary feature of the world and is bound to vanish in the highest stage of 
its evolution. How this is so, I have just explained. But Burtt points out 
difficulties, not only about the fact of the world’s being completely free 
from evil in the highest stage of its evolution, but also about some implica- 
tions of this fact. One of these implications, he says, is an “actual realiza- 
tion by man of unqualified perfection.” Of course it is, but why should we 
be frightened at this? On the contrary, it should make us very happy. He 
thinks, however, that in that case there would be an end of evolution, and, 
further, that in the absence of evil there would be no place for good. Now, 
regarding this view’s meaning an end of evolution, of course it means an 
end of evolution in time, for time itself will pass into timelessness. But 
this does not mean that there will be an end of evolution, for there can be 
evolution in the timeless sphere also. Sri Aurobindo has shown this clearly 
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in the chapter on “Gnostic Beings” in The Life Divine. There he has describ- 
ed how the life of Gnostic Beings does not lack variety or change, although 
they have a timeless, eternal existence. It is rather difficult to visualize such 
a life, but it is not difficult to understand that there can be evolution even 
in a timeless world. As for there being no place for good in such a state, 
because there will be no contrast between good and evil, I personally think 
it is paying too heavy a price for the luxury of enjoying good if to enjoy 
this luxury one has always to keep evil alive. Moreover, although there 
will be no contrast between good and evil, yet there will be a contrast be- 
tween one kind of good and another. As for this view’s being opposed to 
Buddhist as well as Hindu philosophy, I cannot accept this opinion, for, if 
there is any philosophy which lays stress upon the complete eradication of 
evil from the universe, it is Buddhism. And, as for Hindu philosophy, if 
the Gita is to be looked upon as a good sample of it, its doctrine of Avatara 
shows what great importance is attached in this philosophy to the necessity 
of freeing the world from evil. 

Coming now to Burtt’s third criticism, namely, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive any higher state of consciousness than mind, and that, even if we grant 
all that is said in my book about the limitations of the present state of hu- 
man civilization, it is difficult to understand how these imperfections can 
be removed with the emergence of a higher state of consciousness of which 
we have no conception, this criticism concerns one of the pivotal principles 
of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, that in the process of evolution mind occupies 
a comparatively low place. The question, however, is somewhat complicated 
by the fact that different philosophers have different ideas about the nature 
and function of mind. Burtt does not difter very much from Sri Aurobindo 
in identifying mind with logical reason. Taking this view of mind, is it dif- 
ficult to understand that the crisis in the present state of human civilization 
is due to excessive reliance upon this logical reason, which blinds one to the 
higher values of life? How else can the crisis be resolved than by the emer- 
gence of a higher consciousness which reveals these higher values? As for 
the difficulty of conceiving a higher state of consciousness than mind, it is 
possible to exaggerate the difficulty, for it is clearly not impossible to visualize 
a kind of consciousness in which the glaring defects of mind (these have 
been described fully by Sri Aurobindo) are removed. 

Burtt’s fourth criticism is that in some parts of my book I have condemned 
mysticism, whereas in others I have taken a more lenient view of it. As 
a matter of fact, I have never deviated from the standpoint that mysticism, 
as ordinarily understood, suffers from certain defects, and that Sri Auro- 
bindo cannot be called a mystic. The chief defect of mysticism lies in the 
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contrast which it makes between the mystic and the rest of the world, making 
it the exclusive privilege of the former to obtain salvation. If, however, the 
mystic can give up his claim to the exclusive right of obtaining salvation 
and admit the claim of the whole world to it, then the most objectionable 
feature of mysticism will be removed. From the standpoint of such a re- 
fined mysticism, the whole world is essentially one, and salvation will have 
to wait until there is liberation for the whole world. It is only in this re- 
fined form that Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy can be called mysticism. But 
even then there will be a difficulty. As I have put it, “If mysticism means 
a philosophy which believes in the possibility of the individual or the uni- 
verse by its own efforts to raise itself to the Divine status, then Sri Auro- 
bindo’s philosophy cannot be called mysticism, for he does not believe it 
possible, without the active intervention of the Divine Will, for the in- 
dividual or the universe to march to higher and higher levels and ultimately 
to reach the throne of the Almighty” (p. 216). 

Burtt’s fifth and last criticism is that there is a good deal of repetition 
in my book. To this charge I plead guilty, and have only to say in self- 
defense that such repetition is inevitable in a book which consists of chapters 
written at different times during the last fifteen years—S. K. MAITRA, 
Banaras Hindu University. 
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ATTITUDES, GAMES, AND INDiAN PHILOSOPHY 


KARL H. POTTER 


THIS PAPER SETS forth several connected theses. Though it 
will be impossible to give here a satisfactory defense of each, or, for that 
matter, any of them, it seems worth while to set them forth and explore 
their implications as a preliminary way of assessing them. 


1. We cannot read most statements in Indian texts as literal assertions. 
Most expressions in philosophical texts in India are “metaphysical,” ie., 
unverifiable. This is clearly true of the utterances in the Vedic hymns, for 
instance; many of them are not even grammatically declarative sentences, 
and those that are are for the most part meaningful emotively and pictorially 
rather than as literal statements of fact. Again, the maha-vakya, “Tat tvam 
ast’ (That art thou), perhaps the most important single expression in the 
Upanisads and Indian thought in general, is, from a literal standpoint, either 
a tautology or false. It is true that in later developments, particularly in the 
Yogacara Buddhism of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti and in Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
one finds a forthright attempt to make verifiable assertions about the nature 
of things, but it is essential to note that these components of Indian thinking 


form only a small part of the total output of philosophically important 
expressions. 


2. We must discover other ways of reading Indian expressions. It is this 
fact of the non-literal character of Indian philosophical expressions which 
is in part responsible for the tendency of Western readers to identify all 
Indian philosophical expressions with religious utterances. The contem- 
porary Western mind is to a marked degree dominated by “either-or” logic, 
and it manifests itself in this regard in the prescription “either assertions of 
fact or mystical utterances pertaining to ‘religion.’” Hence the constant 
tendency to assimilate expressions in the fields of morals, aesthetics, and 
logic into fact-stating discourse, to provide some kind of literally meaning- 
ful equivalents for such statements in order to avoid consigning them to 
the mysterious other-world of religious or “metaphysical” discourse. This 
prescription, however, does scant justice to the multiplicity of types of 
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meaning discoverable, not only in Indian philosophical language, but also 
in ordinary English, if we are willing to appreciate such types of meaning. 
What is needed, then, if we are to learn to appreciate the nuances of Indian 
thought, are new tools, new classifications of meanings or uses of terms and 
sentences other than the asserting, fact-claiming use we are so familiar with 
and so prone to emphasize at the expense of other uses. 


3. There are clues in Western contemporary movements as to how to read 
Indian sentences. There are signs in the writings of contemporary philos- 
ophers, particularly the Oxford school, of a renewed interest in the non- 
assertive functions of language. For the first time, we have it suggested that, 
for instance, moral discourse has “its own logic,” that certain types of sen- 
tences are neither true nor false, as the question does not arise, and so on. 
The implications of this movement have only begun to be realized. Con- 
tinued attention to non-assertive language will result, among other things, 
in our being able, for the first time, to come to grips with Indian materials 
without apparently resigning our philosophical rigorousness and respectabil- 
ity. We must develop techniques for reproducing the transformation rules 
of indefinite numbers of kinds of discourse. We must come to identify the 
various sorts of “games” being played by Indian philosophers. The remainder 
of this paper consists of suggestions as to how we can begin to do this. 


4. The key to the appreciation of Indian thought lies in its emphasis on 
life attitudes. The Indians, to a much greater extent than Westerners, are 
intimately awate of the various component attitudes that go into living a 
life. The rigid systems of the four varnas (castes) and the four aframas 
(stages of life), with their comprehensive prescriptions about what one 
should be doing at each moment in the day, represent an attempt to come 
to grips with and codify the kinds of actions and reactions appropriate to 
life-situations in India. As a result, the important words, the real “technical 
terms,” in Indian philosophy are the terms for attitudes or, as often trans- 
lated, “ways” (yoga, marga, dariana). To a Hindu, the attitudes of bhakti 
(devotion), j#ana (knowledge), fraddha (faith), dhyana (meditation), 
karma (action), and anubhava (mystical realization) are but a few major 
varieties among the countless ways of approaching this ever-changing world 
of ours. Western readers have been exposed to Indian thought for the most 
part through a series of textbooks suited perhaps to the Western outlook 
but most unsuited for reproducing the Indian’s own frames of reference. 
The result has been that the average readers, especially those trained in 
Western philosophical techniques, judge such Indian ideas as they happen 
to come in touch with by standards that are completely inappropriate to 
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the attitude in which they actually occur. This also accounts for the fact 
that most translations of Indian materials into English are inadequate in 
so far as they fail to communicate the characteristic attitude in which the 
ideas framed are to be understood. English has few words for attitudes, and 
there is no developed technical vocabulary containing terms for them. 
Consequently, the translator must manage with words whose precision is 
familiar only within the model of fact-stating discourse, and the consequent 
judgments of Indian materials tend to be made in terms of that model. 


5. Each Indian life-attitude determines a“game” with its own rules. Just as 
the game characterized by the rules of Aristotelian or symbolic logic has 
its Own requirednesses or necessities, so each life-attitude determines the 
rules of a distinct game with its own requirednesses, its own rules. To under- 
stand Indian philosophy one must come to learn these rules and to determine 
what game an Indian writer is playing. We have begun to realize the 
importance of attitudes and games in the West, but our comprehension is 
still far short of ideal. So far, the main attention has been focused on 
ethics and aesthetics as constituting possible alternative language-games with 
their own rules. But these are perhaps the least distinctively different games 
from the well-known asserting game—indeed, as R. M. Hare’ has argued, 
the logic of moral imperatives resembles traditional logic at least as much 
as it differs from it. A more general awareness of the possibilities further 
afield has been exhibited particularly by F. Waismann.? He suggests, for 
example, that the language of doubtfulness, the supposing or considering 
language, shows forth quite different rules from the usual logic, specifically 
lacking anything comparable to the principle of excluded middle. (If I say, 
“Consider the cat ... ,” I do not commit myself to either “The cat is on the 
mat” or “The cat is not on the mat.” The question does not arise in this 
language game. ) 


6. One must adopt (at least on a trial basis) an attitude in order to ascer- 
tain its rules; one cannot assess it as a spectator. The spectator-language may 
be any language other than the one determined by the attitude to be assessed; 
nevertheless, whichever it is, it will superimpose its own rules and categories 
and distort the “subject matter.” One cannot explain the force of “if p then 
q; p; therefore, q” to someone who does not adopt an attitude of making- 
certain or “resoluteness” (Waismann’s term). One has to make him feel 
the necessity of this being so in order that certain goals be achieved (namely, 
the goals of making certain what is the case). We in this day and age find 





7R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1952). 
2F. Waismann, “Are There Alternative Logics?,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N. S., 
XLVI (1945-1946), 77-104. 
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this attitude easy to adopt, and, in fact, often suppose that it is the only 
attitude we do adopt, day in, day out. This last is, of course, not the case. 
As Wittgenstein saw in his later years, we come to use language in indefinite 
numbers of different ways. If one is in love, to take another example, and 
refers to the beloved in poetic and extreme language, it is clear that the 
rules of this language follow different rules from the literal, fact-asserting 
one. It is simply inappropriate to reply to such a one, “But her hair 
doesn’t glow with the luster of pure gold; I compared it with a piece of 
gold and made sure.” Yet, there are requirednesses in poetic utterances, 
subtle necessities which make it more appropriate to move from one expres- 
sion to another, requirednesses which make it possible for us to compare 
poems as to their merits. Likewise with many expressions in Indian thought 
—the identity of Atman and Brahman is not a literal identity, and yet it is 
nonetheless an identity. The statement makes good sense—indeed, it indi- 
cates the ultimate satisfaction—within the bounds of a certain non-assertive 
language-game. From the outside it appears to be nonsense, or trivial, or 
false—that is, from the outside it cannot be appreciated. This, by the way, 
demonstrates the Indian tradition’s own belief that one must be trained to 
enter the appropriate attitudes, just as one must be trained to play a good 
game of chess. To play a good game of chess one must concentrate, blot 
out externals, and enter into the spirit of the game without distractions. So 
it is with the game of winning salvation, according to the Hindus. This is 
the point of Raja Yoga, in fact. Understanding is not gained by analysis 
or by synthesis, in the usual senses of these words in the Western tradition. 
Rather, it is gained by entering sympathetically into the appropriate atti- 
tudes, by playing the game, so to speak. This does not mean, of course, that 
in order to understand Indian thought we must become yogis in the sense 
of giving up everything else for yoga, any more than in order to understand 
chess we must stop doing everything else except playing chess. There is a 
distinction between becoming a master at chess and being an interested 
amateur. But there is also the distinction between an amateur chess player 
and a spectator. We need not accept the Hindu’s stand that deliverance 
(moksa) is the only worth-while goal in order to understand, as amateurs, 
the methods he uses to attain that goal. In fact, a far more compelling 
stand for the educated Westerner is the view that one gains a good life by 
coming to understand (but not to the point of exclusion of others) more 
and more attitudes, that to be able, when appropriate, to enter into an atti- 
tude and then, when appropriate, to step out of it again constitutes a balanced 
goal for those who do not resonate to the call of mystical enlightenment 
and blissful unity. But for this more balanced goal, too, one must step into 
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and come to understand the various attitudes before one can balance them, 
for only so can one assess their appropriateness. As those well acquainted 
with art know, one can assess a painting only by learning to enter into the 
spirit in which it was painted; there is no system of metarules by which 
one can adequately criticize all works of art from the vantage point of one 
attitude alone. Likewise, there is no way of assessing Indian ideas except 
by entering into the spirit in which they are entertained by the Indians. 


7. What is needed, then, is a series of studies in the characteristic games 
played by Indian philosophers, with especial attention to the moves which 
are not paralleled in Western thinking. One way of carrying out such 
studies is to sit down with an Indian who is well trained in one of the 
ancient, characteristic disciplines and ask him leading questions, noting down 
his answers. This is parallel to learning to play chess by asking a master 
questions about the game, letting him show you around the board, intro- 
duce you to the pieces and their movements and then to the theory of open- 
ings, end-games, and so forth. In the case of Indian thought, the “pieces” 
in the game are key concepts and attitudes or, seen linguistically, the main 
technical terms which the beginner must learn to use in the way required 
by the rules of the game. 

Another way to carry out the program under discussion is through an 
examination of the classical texts. This corresponds to learning chess through 
books on chess. Here again, one must look for the characteristic concepts 
and attitudes, and the unique moves which an Indian writer makes at cer- 
tain points in his discussion, and then try to revise one’s conceptions of the 
rules of the game (system) accordingly. 


8. Of special importance in assessing and understanding Indian attitudes 
are the illustrations, myths, and metaphors that are used by Indians to 
suggest their several points of view. If the analogy to playing games is a 
useful one, one may suggest thinking of the examples given, stories told, 
etc., by the Indian writers as clues to the attitudes and rules characteristic 
of the game being played by the author. Each attitude has its characteristic 
metaphors and examples; a good start toward distinguishing the various 
games would be by way of understanding and classifying the metaphors. 
The fundamental analogies which are offered by the proponents of an Indian 
system are likely to be the keys to the understanding of those systems. 
The non-literalness of much of Indian reasoning is suggested, by the way, 
by an examination of the mydya, the Indian syllogism. This inferential proc- 
ess resembles the Western syllogistic method with one outstanding excep- 
tion—one gives an example to back up the major premise. The example 
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is called the drstanta—literally, “the result of having seen things a certain 
way.” Thus the Naiyayika argues one of his theses in the following formal 
manner: 

Sound is many (pratijfia, thesis); 

Because sounds are heard in many places (hetu, reason); 

Whatever is experienced in many places is many, just as pots (are seen 
in many places and are many) (udaharana or drstanta, i.e., major 
premise -+- example). 

He explicitly dismisses various objections as futile* and defends his exam- 
ple on the grounds that the example is a thing “the characters of which are 
well known to an ordinary man as well as to an expert. It does not require 
a series of reasons to reveal its own character. . . . In this respect it resembles 
a lamp which illumines itself as well as the things lying within its 
hie.” 

Other systems (darianas) “illuminate” their arguments by other exam- 
ples, however, and often in the same context. The Pirvamimarhsakas, for 
instance, hold that 

Sound is one; 

Because sound is heard in many diverse places; 

Whatever is experienced in many places is one, 
just as the sun is seen in many places (though there is only one sun). 

Thus, the same reason (hetu) is given by the Naiyayikas and the Mimarm- 
sakas for two opposing theses; the difference is made by the example. 

Indeed, one may enlarge this suggestion to advocate an approach to 
Indian philosophy along the lines of Stephen Pepper’s World Hypotheses, 
through establishing a root-metaphor for each distinct Indian point of 
view. Such an approach would require both imagination and scholarship, 
but it may be hazarded that the usefulness of the results of such an approach 
would far outrun the sort of thing we have now. The reason it would be 
an improvement is that the root-metaphor method fits the Indians’ own 
views about philosophizing better than any of our current methods of 
analysis and appraisal. The Hindu concepts of yoga, marga, and darsana, 
as urged above, mean a way of seeing things, a way of approaching libera- 
tion or salvation. Many ways are represented in Indian thought, and the 
real issues among Hindu philosophers turn on the relationships among 
these several attitudes or ways. To adopt Western analytic methods, geared 





*Nydye Sitra V.i.9-10. 
*Nyaya Sutra, S. C. Vidyabhusana, trans., Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol. VIII (Allahabad: The 
Panini Office, 1930), p. 24. 
®S. C. Pepper, World Hypotheses (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948). 
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to bring out, not the nature of the over-all attitudes, but, rather, the puzzles 
involved in applying an attitude, is to miss a great deal of what moves the 
Indian thinker most deeply. 

We must face up to the fact of the non-literalness of the Indian’s philo- 
sophical utterances, and adopt a method suited to the material we intend to 
study. This is not to say that analysis is not in order, but that its proper 
place is subsequent to appreciation from the “inside” of the sort of thing 
the Indian is trying to do. In this area, as in many, imagination and under- 
standing must come first, and criticism only subsequently. 
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TRANSLATION AND ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY: 
AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 


DAVID WHITE 


THE WESTERN TEACHER or student of philosophy faces 
various difficulties if he is interested in Asian philosophies. If he is not a 
linguist, for example, he is in much the same position as one who reads 
no French but has heard that Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal contains some fine 
poetry. If such a reader first approaches Baudelaire’s verse through a care- 
ful, literal translation, he is apt to wonder what has become of the poetry; 
he may even doubt its existence. If, on the other hand, he first reads the 
Dillon-Millay translation, he may rightly suspect that the poetry is more 
Millay’s than Baudelaire’s. Obviously, if he wants the original poetry, he 
will have to read it in French, and he will have to learn something about 
the France in which it was written. In spite of this, however, no one would 
contend that the translation of French verse is valueless; the judicious use 
of a history of French literature and one or more adequate though uninspir- 
ing translations will make it possible for the reader to get much of the 
meaning and value of the poem. 

So also with the study of Asian philosophies. If one begins by reading 
the most careful and scholarly translations, he is likely to meet with a dull 
awkwardness well calculated to convince him that the “wisdom of the 
Orient” has been much exaggerated. Witness the following passage from 
the Bhagavad Gita as translated by Franklin Edgerton: 


Except action for the purpose of worship, 
This world is bound by actions; 
Action for that purpose, son of Kunti, 
Perform thou, free from attachment (to its fruits) .1 


Now, this is as accurate a translation as wide and meticulous scholarship 
can afford, including the parenthetic “to its fruits’; but no ordinary cul- 
tured Western reader could be expected to feel here the compelling force 





*Franklin Edgerton, trans., The Bhagavad Gita (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944), 
Vol. I, p. 35 (IIIL9). 
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which the Gita is said to hold for millions of Indians. Furthermore, such 
a Western reader is not even likely to understand this passage; much less 
will he be aware of certain interesting philosophical ideas which it suggests. 

But perhaps the student turns to the best-selling Prabhavananda-Isherwood 
translation. Here he will find: 


The world is imprisoned in its own activity, except when actions are performed 
as worship of God. Therefore you must perform every action sacramentally, and 
be free from all attachment to results.” 


He may think now that he understands; and certainly Christopher Isher- 
wood’s prose is felicitous. But here the inclusion of the word “God” may 
cause him to suspect the injection of a specious familiarity not necessarily 
justified by the Indian text; and he may wonder about the modifying “every” 
which did not appear in Edgerton’s translation. 

Other translations of this passage* also exemplify these difficulties. It is 
not hard, therefore, to understand the Western philosopher’s reluctance to 
take seriously the general study of Asian philosophies. Those Westerners 
already committed to the study of such philosophies must consequently pro- 
vide the means by which the non-specialist may read the texts meaningfully 
in translation, or they must admit that such texts must remain the exclu- 
sive property of the linguist and the anthropologist. 

It is the purpose of this introductory study to demonstrate briefly a method 
for reading Asian texts in translation. This method is not original with the 
writer; it has been well practiced by A. K. Coomaraswamy, Heinrich Zim- 
mer, D. T. Suzuki, Arthur Waley, and many others. But its application 
to the problem at hand is perhaps sufficiently unfamiliar to warrant this 
effort. We shall use the passage already referred to, since it typifies the 


*Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, trans., The Song of God: Bhagavad Gita (New 
York: New American Library, 1954), p. 45. 

*Sri Aurobindo, trans., in The Gité, with Text, Translation and Notes, compiled from Sri Auro- 
bindo’s Essays on the Gitd, Anilbaran Roy, ed., (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1946), p. 46: 
“By doing works otherwise than for sacrifice, this world of men is in bondage to works; for sacrifice 
practice works, O son of Kunti, becoming free from all attachment.” 

Annie Besant, trans., The Bhagavad Gita, or, the Lord’s Song (Wheaton, Ill.: The Theosophical 
Press, 1929), in Robert O. Ballou, The Bible of the World (New York: The Viking Press, 1939), 
p. 89: “The world is bound by action, unless performed for the sake of sacrifice; for that sake, free 
from attachment, O son of Kunti, perform thou action.” 

Mahadev Desai and M. K. Gandhi, The Gospel of Selfless Action or the Gita According to Gandhi 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1946), p. 175: “This world of men suffers bondage from 
all action save that which is done for the sake of sacrifice; to this end, O Kaunteya, perform action 
without attachment.” (This is Desai’s English translation of Gandhi’s Gujerati translation.) 

S. Radhakrishnan, trans., The Bhagavadgita (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1948), p. 135: 
“Save work done as and for a sacrifice this world is in bondage to work.” Therefore, O son of Kunti, 
do thy work as a sacrifice, becoming free from all attachment.” 

D. S. Sarma, trans., in Kenneth W. Morgan, The Religion of the Hindus (New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1953), p. 380: “This world is fettered by work unless it is done as a sacrifice. There- 
fore, O Arjuna, give up thy attachments and do thy work as a sacrifice.” 
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problem in miniature; and, though it is far from presenting a statement 
crucial to the philosophy expressed in the Gita, it is representative of the 
textual material containing that philosophy. 

Heinrich Zimmer states the problem specifically and forcefully: 

Actually, we have no precise verbal equivalents for translations from Sanskrit, 
but only misleading approximations resounding with Occidental associations that are 


necessarily very different from those of the Indian world. This fact has led the West 
to all sorts of false deductions as to the nature, ends, and means of Oriental thought.* 


Whether or not we have “only misleading approximations,” we are all 
familiar with the frequently puzzling translations of such terms as “nérv- 
ana,” “karma,” “maya,” and “yoga.” For terms in English “resounding with 
Occidental associations,” we have only to consider the following words as 
used in the translations already cited: “action,” “actions,” “activity”; “wor- 
ship,” “worship of God”; and “attachment.” Zimmer’s suggested solution 
of the problem is twofold. First, “It is only by referring continually to the 
Sanskrit dictionary that one can begin to perceive something of the broader 
backgrounds of the phrases that for centuries have served to carry the living 
burden of Indian thought.”*® This, of course, the translator has done, to 
one degree or another; and we trust that the conscientious teacher of Indian 
philosophies does likewise. But even a constant reference to the Sanskrit 
dictionary will not in itself provide that wider understanding of what has 
been called the “life attitudes”® which determine so much of the actual con- 
tent of Indian thought. 

Nor is this use of the dictionary directly pertinent to the problem of a 
cultured Western reader who knows no Sanskrit. We must therefore turn 
to Zimmer’s second point: “... the Indian vocabulary is so closely con- 
nected with the general usage of the civilization that it can always be 
interpreted through the way of the general understanding.”’ If this is true, 
it then becomes possible for the Western interpreter of Indian thought to 
take advantage of that part of “the general understanding” of Indian cul- 
ture which has been made available by the linguist and the anthropologist. 
It becomes, that is, the job of the serious student of Indian philosophies to 
apply this knowledge in such a manner that the cultured Western reader 
may, from any respectable translation, “watch Indian thought at work, as 
it were, from within.”* It is now necessary to show that the knowledge re- 





“Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India, Joseph Campbell, ed., (New York: Pantheon Books, 1951), 
p. 43. 

®Ibid., p. 43. 

®Karl H. Potter, “Attitudes, Games, and Indian Philosophy,” Philosophy East and West, this issue, 
p. 240. 

"Op. cit., p. 43. ® Ibid., p. 43. 
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quired for this kind of reading is not hard to get and, consequently, that 
real understanding of Asian texts in translation is possible. The Sanskrit 
words variously translated in our text are “karma” (and “karmano”), 
“yajia,” and “muktasangah.” What are the concepts, ideas, or attitudes so 
basic to Indian culture and thought—and at the same time easily available 
to the general reader—the understanding of which will make it possible to 
get the proper meanings from these translations? 

The concept of karma (action, activity) itself is so widely current in 
Indian thought that one might be tempted to begin with it; but, to avoid 
begging any questions at the very outset, we shall, instead, first turn to three 
other terms of general occurrence in India: “dharma” (duty, law, etc.), 
“marga” (way), and “yoga” (union, discipline). These concepts form a 
related series. “Dharma” may be briefly and generally explained as a law 
inherent in man and society, a law which should determine or direct human 
purposes and acts. The Indian’s acceptance of his caste, for example, is 
largely a result of his belief that dharma is a cosmic fact which includes 
his own individual existence. But if he is rightly to conform his life to this 
law, he must know something of how this is to be done in a manner appro- 
priate to his person and circumstances; this is provided by his marga, which 
means path or general way to the satisfaction of dharma. It is further as- 
sumed that the man who properly works out his own dharma (svadharma) 
attains to a kind of freedom (moksa), which is the goal of any life-path 
followed successfully to the end. And it is a commonplace of Indian thought 
that there are three general ways which human beings may take: jana 
marga, the “way of knowledge”; bhakti marga, the “way of devotion” to a 
personal God; and karma marga, the “way of works” or selfless action. Com- 
mitting himself to one of these paths, the Indian then normally takes a 
spiritual teacher (guru) who instructs him in the more specific means to 
liberation; these means make up the content of the various yogas (spiritual 
disciplines). 

In this brief exposition of dharma, marga, and yoga, we have a context 
for the initial understanding of our stanza from the Gita as we found it in 
translation. Here Krsna is speaking to Arjuna; and, whatever the variance 
in English words used, he is obviously informing Arjuna concerning the rela- 
tion of action to the cosmic processes and to sacrifice or worship (yajia); 
he is also counseling him to be free from attachment to his acts, which are 
to be performed as worship. Our introduction to karma marga tells us that 
such a statement, in a context of guru-pupil relationship, is to be under- 
stood as in some manner a part of the “way of selfless action”; or, in other 
words, that the concept of karma marga constitutes a normal presupposition 
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for the meaning of this passage. It is also observable that the counsel given 
Arjuna (do whatever you do as worship and be free of attachment) may be 
a part of his instruction in the yoga appropriate to karma marga. (If we 
have read the stanzas of the Gita which precede this passage, we may also 
be aware that this instruction is part of Krsna’s effort to exhort Arjuna to 
the proper working-out of his darma on the field of battle.) 

It may be noted at this point that the three margas, in conjunction with 
a bit of recent Indian cultural history, explain part of the difference in our 
translations. The phrase “worship of God,” which appears in the Prabhav- 
ananda-Isherwood translation, probably indicates a relation to bhakti marga 
(devotion to a personal God); and, if we are informed that Swami Prabhav- 
ananda is a monk of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Order, it is not difficult 
to discover that such monks believe bhakti marga to be almost the only 
path appropriate to the Westerner; it is, in fact, a quite common idea in 
contemporary India that bhakti is the surest means of liberation for all 
human beings living in this “age of iron” (Kali yuga). Prabhavananda’s 
“worship of God” therefore seems to be his adaptation of the Gita’s mes- 
sage for the twentieth-century reader. His use of “every” in the clause, 
“perform every action sacramentally,” may be simply an extension of the 
Sanskrit text to conform Krsna’s counsel more directly to the main thesis 
of his karma yoga (discipline of action). 

The “climate of opinion” concerning these matters in India presents other 
easily available ideas and attitudes from which further presuppositions as to 
the meaning of this passage may be derived. Remembering that this study 
is by no means exhaustive, we shall investigate only such further possibil- 
ities as are suggested by the following concepts—concepts which are directly 
related to the meaning of the passage: moksa, man’s ultimate liberation 
from the bonds of his own action and of this world; maya, the active but 
self-limiting nature of this world and actions in it; avidya and vidya, respec- 
tively, “false knowledge” and its partially liberating counterpart; the rela- 
tion of the guru (spiritual teacher) to his pupil; and two of the terms which 
we find in the passage itself, “karma” and “yajiia.” 

“Moksa,” writes Zimmer, “is a force that has impressed itself on every 
feature, every trait and discipline, of Indian life and has shaped the entire 
scale of values.”® If this is true and if we remember that moksa means 
liberation from the bondage inherent in the normal human condition, then 





°Op. cit., p. 43. He also warns that “the true force of the ideal cannot be understood out of con- 
text—and that context is the traditional Indian, not the modern industrial, world.” We are here 
concerned, however, not with the total “force of the ideal” but with a general understanding of what 
the term can contribute to our initial reading of the text. 
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we have a context which gives some philosophical meaning to Krsna’s 
exhortation, for, if it is assumed that the purpose of human life is at least 
ultimately to be or become free from bondage to maya (“the active but 
self-limiting nature of this world and action in it”), then this general as- 
sumption is, in this passage of the Gita, brought into more specific focus in 
three ways through Krsna’s statement: that there is one and only one kind 
of action which does not produce bondage, that the performance of such 
acts is desirable, and that they must be performed without attachment. 
This constitutes the essential ethical content of the passage. 

We do not yet know what kind of world is assumed in which such action 
is possible and desirable. We read that “this world is bound by actions 
(karmabandhanah)”; but this is not self-explanatory. Acquaintance with 
the nature and import of maya, however, provides the necessary presupposi- 
tion for this understanding; for, if maya is “the active but self-limiting na- 
ture of this world and action in it,” then it is immediately apparent that 
the first statement of the passage (“except action for the purpose of wor- 
ship, this world is bound by actions”) is a statement of this accepted idea, 
which at the same time presents what appears to be an exception to it— 
some kind of worship constitutes action which does not come within the 
realm of maya. We have, in other words, an initial statement about action, 
in a cosmological context. 

This raises further questions. Why does man submit to méya’s bondage, 
if some kinds of action are not binding? What is the nature of this action 
which is outside the power of maya? Is there anything either in the text 
itself or in the general context to indicate how this desirable action is to 
be performed? The question of man’s submission to the bondage of maya 
is first answered by most Indian thinkers by means of one concept and its 
implications. In its usual English translation, this answer is “ignorance” 
(aviadya). This term, in spite of its apparently negative form (a-vidy2), 
does not denote that ignorance which can be corrected by information alone; 
it is conceived as a much more active condition of mind than that implied 
by simple lack of knowledge; it is, in fact, more a “false knowledge” (or 
even a partial knowledge) than the ignorance usually indicated by the 
English word. Avidyd, it is thought, is the result of the active function of 
maya; the very structure of the phenomenal cosmos, in other words, neces- 
sarily causes avidya. And as this ignorance is itself an act of the human 
mind, maya, though real enough on its own level of existence, is seen 
through avidya to have a final and ultimate reality which it does not 
actually possess. Thus the human being finds himself a part of that self- 
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limiting, squirrel-wheel type of action which is binding, which, in fact, is 
bondage itself. 

To this active and fatal ignorance is opposed its counterpart, right know!l- 
edge (vidya), a true perception of maya’s limits. So long as men are active 
participants in the maya-avidya circle (as normally they are, in this view), 
there would seem to be no way for vidya to replace avidya. The question 
therefore takes a new direction: If man is not to submit to the bondage 
of maya and karma, where, in this apparently closed circle of false knowl- 
edge and enslaving activity, is there any opening for true knowledge; how 
can the process leading to liberation even begin? The Indian answer is 
contained in another of those commonplaces of assumption without which 
our understanding cannot reach very far. It is an assumption, however, not 
outside the range of the text itself, since the dialogue of the Gita is based 
on it. It is the nature and function of the guru, the spiritual teacher. 
Krsna, like any genuine guru, has passe’ from avidya to vidya, and even 
beyond to moksa. One who is himself liverated provides the break in the 
circle of maya and karma; he, like Plato’s sojourner from the cave, is 
capable of bringing true knowledge to the ignorant. Krsna’s brief exposi- 
tion, in our passage, of karma and its bondage is therefore a part of the 
knowledge with which he intends to put his pupil on the path to moksa; 
and his command to Arjuna, “Perform thou,” is also a part of his function 
as guru, since he must not only inform but also give direction for effective 
action in the light of right knowledge. 

As for the nature of the action which Arjuna is commanded to perform, 
we must turn to some of the terms in the text itself. Much of the Gia is 
devoted to an exposition of both yajfa (sacrifice or worship) and karma. 
The well-known “polytheism” of Indian religion attests the pervasiveness 
of the concept which Edgerton translates as “worship,” Prabhavananda 
as “worship of God,” and others’® as “sacrifice.” It is apparent that Arjuna 
is being counseled to perform such acts as may constitute worship or sacti- 
fice. (Prabhavananda has it that he must perform a// acts in this manner; 
Edgerton indicates something similar by means of his parenthetic “to its 
fruits.”) Does this mean that Arjuna is being asked to become a priest or 
a monk, one whose primary activity is to be that of formal worship? We 
know from the narrative situation of the Gita in the epic, as revealed by 
the opening stanzas, that this is not the case; he is actually being told to 
go out and fight like the princely warrior he is, not to pray like a monk or 
make ritual sacrifices like a priest. The passage itself contains a further 





See supra, note 3. 
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clue to the nature of the action commanded: “Perform thou, free from 
attachment (muktasangah)”; Arjuna is to act so that he is free from con- 
cern for the results of his acts. 

What kind of context do our general presuppositions provide for the 
further understanding of this non-attachment? We have already noted 
that avidya is an active source of bondage; this is the case, it is assumed by 
Indian thinkers, because this activity results in desire, and desire necessarily 
results in what is here termed attachment (sangah). Man’s misapprehen- 
sion of his world causes him to desire that which is not worthy, the im- 
permanent and deluding, all those things which, instead of leading to 
moksa, contribute only to the continuation of bondage. Krsna is here in- 
directly informing Arjuna that even action which can lead to moksa may 
not be engaged in with that attachment to results which is bred by desire. 
(That one may not desire even moksa insofar as it is the result of right 
action may seem anomalous, but it is a subject outside the limits of this 
exposition.) From this passage we get no more specific knowledge of the 
nature of that action which constitutes worship (yajfia); but we do know 
now that it is not designed to gain anything which can be desired so that 
attachment is the result. The rest of the Gita, however, gives ample explana- 
tion of this attachment-free action; and it does so largely in terms of our 
original context, the three margas and their appropriate yogas. 

The final concept useful for this introductory study is karma. The term 
appears three times in the passage we are examining, as “karmano,” trans- 
lated by Edgerton as “action”; in the compound “karmabandhanah,” (“bound 
by actions”); and as “karma” in the phrase translated as “action for that 
purpose.” Like moksa, maya, avidya, and vidya, the idea of karma is 
central to much of Indian thought, so much so that the ordinary Indian 
is more likely to excuse his sloth or his inferior position in life with refer- 
ence to his karma than he is to insist on some imperative of action resulting 
from his dharma. Hence the common Western assumption that karma 
means only “fate,” or “predestination” within the framework of “reincarna- 
tion.” But while it includes even such oversimplifications as these, karma 
has other meanings more pertinent to the philosophy of the Gita and to 
our passage specifically. To be aware of these meanings will enable us both 
to complete this demonstration and to find a tentative place for this pas- 
sage in the philosophical context of the Gia itself. 

We already know that karma denotes action and that such action is 
ordinarily binding and contrary to the achievement of man’s ultimate pur- 
pose in life; but, according to this passage, two things are apparently capable 
of modifying the binding power of action: its use as worship and the actor’s 
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non-attachment to its results. We know also that there is a general “way 
of works” leading to moksa (karma marga), and we have learned that the 
specific means of this way is called karma yoga; but so far we know nothing 
about the nature and function of this yoga as such. The fact is that this 
passage constitutes a kind of proposition denoting something of the con- 
tent of karma yoga. What our “reading” of the passage amounts to is an 
unelaborated introductory summary of the yoga of action; indeed, the colo- 
phon of the chapter in which this passage appears is usually the phrase 
“karma yoga.” We learn from this passage, then, that the yoga of action is 
essentially the non-attached or desireless performance of deeds as worship, 
for only in such a manner may action be other than binding. 

This completes the effort to show that a little general knowledge makes 
it possible to read Indian texts in translation with understanding. Of course, 
an Indian philosopher would find the explication incomplete. The positive 
content of the term “moksa” has not been developed, for example; and 
such important presuppositions as those provided by Atman (Self) and 
Brahman (“undifferentiated Absolute’ or Godhead) have not been men- 
tioned. These and many other omissions are due to the limited purpose 
of the study. If the Western philosopher objects, however, that, though 
this exercise has demonstrated a method for reading in translation, it has 
scarcely shown much of philosophic import, it might similarly be pointed 
out that one does not get much of the detailed essence of Descartes’ thought 
from a first acquaintance with a single short section of the Discourse on 
Method (in translation). What we have seen here is simply that it is pos- 
sible to get accurate initial understanding of an Indian text in translation 
by employing that general knowledge of Indian thought and culture which 
is available to any Western reader who is interested in taking advantage 
of it. 





Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





THE TAO OF PAINTING. 2 vols. By Mai-Mai Sze. Bollingen Series, XLIX. New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1956. Vol. I: pp. xxiv + 161; 10 plates. Vol. II: pp. 
xxxvii + 587. 


The “Manual of the Mustard-Seed Garden” in Raphaél Petrucci’s 
standard translation (Kéai-tseu-yuan Houa Tchouan, Encyclopédie de la Peinture 
Chinoise, Paris: Librairie Renouard, 1918) is known to every student and can be 
found in every professional library. To venture upon a new Western translation is 
a matter of some courage for which Miss Sze deserves to be honored. She must be 
lauded for her deep-groping attempt to offer, in addition to her translation, a com- 
prehensive interpretation of the metaphysical background of the most recondite of 
Chinese arts. This part of her work we consider to be a lasting contribution, and in 
it this journal of Oriental thought is particularly interested. 

Chinese painting is now in vogue with a group of art lovers who do not care so 
much for the motif of the sage meditating above a precipice but rather for a less 
obvious kind which suggests an abyss without depicting it. It is a concealed geometry 
with its dimensional relations and tensions, the force of the brush, the life of washes 
and gradations, the dynamic modulation of the line, which are now the principal 
source of the spectator’s pleasure. “Cracher l'encre comme les moimes de la secte 
Tch’an,” as André Masson expresses it in an article with the characteristic title “Une 
Peinture de lEssentiel” (Quadrum, International Magazine of Modern Art, 1, No. 1 
{May, 1956], 37 ff.). In the “Tachisme” of Zao Wou Ki, and in some of Masson's 
own abstractions the splash-ink device of Far Eastern masters finds a modern non- 
figurative echo, while the angular labyrinths of Mark Tobey or the sweeping spells 
of Mathieu are the descendants of linear Chinese design. All this, and more related 
modern art, may be China-inspired, but it is not Chinese. And the thought behind 
it, if any, derives from the speculations of Jung and other explorers of the subcon- 
scious, perhaps from the teachings of “revival” Zen, but not from Chuang Tzi or Hui- 
néng. Abstract elements in traditional Chinese painting have been singled out with 
a Western interest in modern art, not by the “Chinese Eye.” Miss Sze, however, 
interested in Western thinking as well as in Chinese thought, interprets the Tao of 
Chinese painting as she believes the Chinese painters themselves once had it. 

A thorough examination of Miss Sze’s treatise would require a treatise in itself. 
May it suffice to indicate the gist of the author's widespread arguments, and that 
very briefly. “It was the underlying Tao that inspired Chinese painting to creative 
heights” (Vol. I, p. 4). Unalterably the same cosmic power, alive in a painter's 
personal conduct as well as in the inspired discipline of his brushwork, the Tao is 
at the same time the soul of a living tradition. Its appearance, not its essence, changes 
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with the style of the time and the personality that renders it. In this way the author 
introduces her notion of the Tao. After a discussion of the Taoist and Confucian 
aspects of the concept Miss Sze discloses in the elements of certain graphs visual 
symbols in support of her analysis, an interesting approach attempted by others be- 
fore her but carried through, here and in other sections of the book, with untiring 
labor. Step by step the reader is led into the depth of Chinese thinking, into the 
mysteries of the “Great Void,” the “totality of the Tao which contains everything 
in its encompassing harmony” (ibid., p. 17), and into still more hermetic recesses. 
To such ideas the teaching of the Ch’an masters was “easily assimilated” (ibid, p. 
20; p. 21, n. 63). The author then gives an account of Ch’an, which she persistently 
calls “Zen,” as if it were the same (cf. G. Ecke, “Concerning Ch’an in Painting,” 
Arts Asiatiques, Il, No. 4 [1956], 296-298) with its demand of Sudden Enlighten- 
ment, and of Neo-Confucianism with its own specific concepts of the Tao, For Chu 
Hsi it is an “all-comprehensive Moral Law pervading the Universe” (Vol. I, p. 31), 
with his own notion of Li as the inherent principle, the “Tao that pertains to what 
is above shapes,” and of Ch’i as the vital force that “pertains to what is within .. .” 
(ibid., p. 32). 

It would be a question of taste to decide to what extent these and other scholastic 
implications were integrated into the art of the Sung Masters, contemporaries not of 
Chu Hsi only but even more so of Su Shih. That the Chinese painters deserving 
that name knew of the invisible powers speaks from their work. The elements of 
what de Groot called “Universismus” were an integral part of Chinese cultural tradi- 
tion, regardless of whether understood in terms of the Tao of the Taoists, of the Con- 
fucian world-order, or of Ch’an. The main thing for a painter was, and remains, 
the aptitude to “see.” To quote a living master who is not thinking of Chinese art, 
“en se dégageant de son opacité, l'univers tend a se confondre avec homme... a 
homme alors de se dégager de sa cécité” (Max Ernst, Histoire Naturelle, Paris: 
Berggruen & Co., 1956)—in that enduring illumination without which no painting 
would exist, whether by Claude Lorrain or Chao Ta-nien. 

In Chapter Two the author speaks about the Six Canons of Chinese Painting, 
particularly about the “metaphysical first principle upon which the other five are 
dependent” (Vol. I, p. 34). Ch’i-yiin (translated also as “spirit resonance”) may be 
“expressed by ink, by brushwork, by an idea, or by the absence of an idea. . . . It is 
something beyond the feeling of the brush and the effect of the ink, because it is 
the moving power of Heaven which is suddenly disclosed. But only those who are 
quiet can understand it” (quoted by the author after Sirén, from an eighteenth- 
century source) (#bid., p. 55). Interesting is the author's reference to a painter of 
the fifth century who demands that painting should “correspond with The Book of 
Changes” (ibid., p. 35). Miss Sze embarks upon a search for her idea of the Tao 
there, in the concepts of yim and yang, the diagram of the T’ai Chi, and in other 
symbols. In doing so she uncovers psychological overtones the reader should not fail 
to consider. It is a chapter replete with intelligence. 

Chapter Four, “The Elements of a Picture,” acquaints us more intimately with 
the personal views of the author. It is delightful reading, just because it is so 
personal. Miss Sze concludes with these words: “. . . all the steps of the painter's 
arduous training, all his efforts in the long process of his development of the self 
should be directed by the concept of the Tao, and so be ritual acts sanctifying the 
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painting he produces. His brushwork is evidence less of his own touch than of the 
power of the Tao, the oneness with the Tao” (#bid., p. 104). 

Such, briefly, are the reflections of a contemporary Chinese writer on the meta- 
physical aspects of Chinese painting, matured and enriched through her perusal of 
almost all available Western reference. Dealing with matter of the most difficult 
kind, the author must be ready to expect comments from the Sinologists. Errors 
were bound to occur in so ambitious an undertaking (e.g., Shen Chou! ), but to search 
for them is not the purpose of these lines. What this reviewer regrets is the fact 
that Miss Sze has again reproduced the lithographs of the Shanghai edition, a short- 
coming which the few beautiful plates cannot redress. Petrucci in his time had no 
choice, but even he must have had his misgivings which made him reproduce the 
illustrations in the size of an aide-mémowe rather than of a document. While the 
text of the manual still serves a Chinese disciple of the arts as a kind of primer, he 
is not expected to look at these lithographs, brushed as they were during what was 
probably the lowest ebb of traditional painting. It is the teacher himself who does 
the examples, consulting, if he cares to do so, the wood-cuts as guides. They never 
were meant to afford more than diagrammatic suggestions, apart from the delight 
they might give as works of graphic art. If Miss Sze was to bring in examples in 
actual brushwork, one is tempted to ask why she, a painter in her own right, did not do 
them herself? Or, if that was out of the question, why did she not have reproduced, 
Part pour Vart, and with all the technical help at her disposition, the superb cuts of 
the Nelson Gallery copy reputed to be the best one in existence? But, as this oppor- 
tunity is lost, let us not complain. We wish, rather, to congratulate Miss Sze on her 
noble inspiration which has made her write on the Tao of Chinese painting at a 
time of history when such endeavor takes on a tragic significance. This part of her 
work, along with the wealth of information scattered over the two volumes, should 
be wisely condensed and re-edited separately, at a price in reach of the average stu- 
dent, for whose sake Miss Sze has presumably made all this effort—G. ECKE, Uni- 
versity of Hawai. 


THE SUPREME DOCTRINE: PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES IN ZEN THOUGHT. 
By Hubert Benoit. Translated by Terence Gray. Foreword by Aldous Huxley. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1955. Pp. xv + 248. 


This puzzling, provocative, and difficult work by Hubert Benoit 
will probably be read and discussed by all those who are interested in Zen in general 
and the application of Zen insights to the theory and practice of psychiatry in partic- 
ular. Moreover, and quite apart from any intrinsic merit of its own, the work is one 
which now has an almost guaranteed immortality by virtue of the fact that it was 
referred to as a “remarkable book” by T. S. Eliot in his Gideon Seymour Memorial 
Lecture, “The Frontiers of Criticism” (Sewanee Review, 64, No. 4 [Fall, 1956}, 525-— 
543). No doubt doctoral dissertations will explore the problem as to why Eliot 
spoke of The Supreme Doctrine as remarkable, and it may even be eventually sug- 
gested that Benoit was really the model for the psychiatrist in The Cocktail Party, 
in spite of the fact that The Cocktail Party was first performed in 1949, some two 
years before the appearance of the original French edition of The Supreme Doctrine. 
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But no matter—both Benoit and Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly are psychiatrists, and 
rather unusual psychiatrists at that. 

With respect to The Supreme Doctrine itself, the subtitle, Psychological Studies 
in Zen Thought, must not be taken too literally. The starting point may well be 
Zen, and particularly the Zen which is given expression in the various writings of 
Suzuki; but, in the end, the underlying frame of reference seems to be more Indian, 
in some broad sense, than specifically Zen, though this Indian frame of reference 
tends more to be assumed than carefully and explicitly set forth. Thus it is that Benoit 
tells us that the book “is written for those who have already thought much on Oriental 
and far-Eastern metaphysics, who have read the essential among what is available 
on the subject, and who seek to obtain an understanding adapted to their occidental 
outlook. My supposed reader should have read particularly The Zen Doctrine of 
No-Mind of Dr. D. T. Suzuki, or, at least, the preceding works of the same author. 
I do not pretend that my endeavours conform to a Zen ‘orthodoxy.’ The ideas that 
I put forth therein have come to me in espousing the Zen point of view as I have 
understood it through the medium of the books that set it forth; that is all” (p. xiii). 

Furthermore, the statement made by Aldous Huxley in his Foreword that “Dr. 
Benoit has discussed the ‘supreme doctrine’ of Zen Buddhism in the light of Western 
psychological theory and Western psychiatric practice” (p. ix) cannot really be pressed 
too far. It is true that Benoit is quite concerned with the nature of man and the 
conditions of psychological and spiritual health and happiness; but his approach is 
completely metaphysical, and at no time is one aware of the influence of any rec- 
ognized Western scientific-psychological theory or technique, whether psychoanalytic, 
clinical, or behavioristic. Benoit’s essay can be regarded, however, as Huxley sug- 
gests, as a “criticism of Western psychology and Western psychotherapy” (p. ix), 
but, Huxley to the contrary, the criticism cannot be regarded as “searching criticism.” 
No particular Western psychological theory is criticized in detail, and Benoit does 
little more than assert with respect to Western psychotherapy that there is a “wealth 
of diagnosis,” a “poverty of therapeutic effect,” and a “confusion and poverty of 
doctrines”; indeed, “nearly all the doctrines go astray, sometimes wildly, sometimes 
subtly, except the doctrine of Zen (and even here it is necessary to specify ‘some 
masters of Zen’)” (p. 1). Beyond this, there is a general indictment to the effect 
that Western psychotherapists deal with symptoms, do not go deep enough into the 
determining cause of inner phenomena, and hence do not get at the “root-cause of 
the natural man’s misery” (p. 1), the natural man being, we are told, man as he is 
before the condition known as satori. But again we are dealing with generalities, 
and generalities do not constitute searching criticism. 

Benoit’s essay is, at times, extremely difficult to follow in detail; but the basic 
theme, which is spoken of as the “penetrating thought of Zen” (p. 3), is not difficult 
to formulate. In short, human misery, although an existential fact, is, at the same time, 
an illusion, or possibly a dream, of the unawakened self. As Benoit writes, “everything 
appears to be wrong in me because the fundamental idea that everything is perfectly, 
eternally, and totally positive, is asleep im the centre of my being, because it is not 
awakened, living and active therein. There at last we touch upon the first painful 
phenomenon, that from which all the rest of our painful phenomena derive. The 
sleep of our faith in the Perfect Reality that is One (outside which nothing ‘is’) is 
the primary phenomenon from which the whole of the entangled chain depends; it is 
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the casual phenomenon; and no therapy of illusory human suffering can be effective 
if it be applied anywhere but there” (pp. 3-4). Or, as we are told later on, man 
suffers because he aspires, in the finite realm, to be God; but the conclusion to be 
drawn is not that suffering is therefore inevitable since man cannot become God (a 
conclusion which Sartre would apparently approve), but that suffering is quite un- 
necessary, since man already is what he aspires to be—God. Benoit writes, “If one 
looks into it closely one perceives that the anguish is illusory since its causes are 
illusory (and that the effect of an illusory cause could not be real). . . . Man only 
seeks to deify himself in the temporal sphere because he is ignorant of his real 
divine essence. Man is born the son of God, participating totally in the nature of 
the Supreme Principle of the Universe; but he is born with a bad memory, forgetful 
of his origin, illusorily convinced that he is only this limited and mortal body which 
his senses perceive. Amnesic, he suffers from illusorily feeling himself abandoned 
by God (while he is in reality God himself), and he fusses about in the temporal 
sphere in search of affirmations to support his divinity which he cannot find there. 
... Anguish is then an illusion since its causes are illusory” (pp. 42-43). 

Granted, then, that man suffers because he “cannot allow that he is not the First 
Cause of the Universe” (p. 209) and, at the same time, is (unless enlightened) sub- 
ject to the illusory belief that “he is only his psycho-somatic organism” (p. 209) 
and hence not the First Cause at all, what can a man do to remove his suffering? 
From one point of view the answer is plain: “Man has nothing directly to do in order 
to experience his liberty that is total and infinitely happy” (p. 5), since he is already 
identical with the First Cause. On the other hand, though he has nothing to do, he 
does have something to realize, namely, that “from all eternity, he was at the unique 
and fundamental centre of everything” (p. 5). This realization (which is the 
destruction of illusion) is what, for Benoit, is meant by satori, and such satori is 
inevitably sudden and complete when it occurs at all, since “Zen, denying that man 
has any liberation to attain, or has to improve himself in any way, could not admit 
that his condition can improve little by little until it becomes normal at last. . . . 
Either I do not see things as they are, or I see them; there is no period during which 
I should see little by little the Reality of the Universe” (p. 224). Thus it would 
appear that the task of the psychiatrist is that of helping the patient to achieve 
sators and (which is the same thing) the recognition that he, far from being an 
unhappy and finite organism, is really the perfectly happy First Cause of the Universe. 

Here, briefly, is the main theme of Benoit’s essay. The theme is embedded in a 
wealth of detailed analysis bearing upon various alleged psychological states (con- 
scious and unconscious) and moving from the mysterious to the quite incompre- 
hensible. All in all, ic would appear that the theme of The Supreme Doctrine has 
little to do with Zen as usually understood (since it could be related equally well 
to Vedanta ), little to do with Western psychologies (except as it expresses an alterna- 
tive analysis), and little to do with the various forms of Western psychotherapy except 
in so far as some Western psychotherapists, departing radically from Freud, seem 
to be of the opinion that almost every finite man is capable, through insight, of 
achieving a state of complete happiness and free creativity of a finite, though scarcely 
infinite, variety. Taken as a metaphysical essay with spiritual implications it seems 
more eclectic than profound. One suspects, finally, that what appealed to T. S. Eliot 
was the Preface by Huxley, from which he quotes, rather than the details of the 
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text itself, from which he does not quote, in his “Frontiers of Criticism.”—HAROLD 
E. MCCARTHY, University of Hawaii. 


MAN SEEKS THE DIVINE: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY AND COMPARISON 


OF RELIGIONS. By Edwin A. Burtt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. 
651. 


This well-conceived, excellently written, and beautifully manufac- 
tured book is about evenly divided into three parts: “How Religion Outgrows Its 
Primitive Forms,” “The Religions of the East” (Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism), and “The Religions of the West” (Old Testament, Christianity, Islam), 
followed by a chapter on “Summary, Comparison, and Forecast,” including a lengthy 
discussion on Communism as a religion, and a chapter on “Religion Faces the Con- 
temporary Scene,” including sections on Gandhi's religious philosophy and the re- 
lation between religion and psychotherapy. 

So far as Eastern religions are concerned, the book is unique and extremely sig- 
nificant in that it is a philosophical exploration. I believe this is the first such effort 
in the study of Asian religions and it is eminently successful. Because of this cen- 
tral objective, the book is not concerned with popular observance of rites and cer- 
emonies, ecclesiastical organizations, historical propagation and expressions, or even 
the nonessential doctrines and creeds. Consequently, in the sphere of Asian religions, 
the author bypasses popular Hinduism and religious Taoism and omits Shintd as 
well as other minor sects. 

Some readers, especially those of the nineteenth-century tradition, who see in 
Asian religions nothing but idolatry, animism, and superstition, will think this book 
presents Eastern religions only at their best, idealizes them, or offers only the the- 
oretical aspects. These people fail to realize that, however regrettable these fea- 
tures are, they are unmistakable expressions of certain age-long, well-founded, and 
well-understood doctrines of the civilized religions of Asia. Take, for example, the 
idea of the compassionate Buddha, the embodiment of overflowing love, and the 
vow to save all sentient beings. This is not just sentimentalism, but a philosophical 
maturation of the spiritual ideal. When a Chinese or Japanese peasant woman, 
however poor and illiterate, kneels before an image, which she may well believe to 
possess magic power, and utters the word “Amitabha,”'she is reaffirming her faith 
in universal salvation. Due to the failure of previous observers to understand the 
fact that Asian religious observances are solidly grounded in religious philosophy, 
they have been blind to the greater spiritual forces at work in Asian religions. 
Man Seeks the Divine provides such understanding. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
it is the best book for the understanding of Asian religions. 

In the case of each of the great Asian religions, the author concentrates on the 
essential doctrines necessary for the understanding of the religion. In Confucianism 
the reader’s attention is called to the central Confucian doctrine of oneness with 
the universe (p. 172), the spiritual significance of music and ritual (p. 176), and 
the mystic element in Confucianism as indicated by the idea that there is something 
in the moral law of the universe that reaches beyond what even the most spiritual 
man can fully comprehend (p. 176). These doctrines are succinctly but clearly ex- 
pounded in the classic The Doctrine of the Mean. For a general study of Con- 
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fucianism, one would not attach so much importance to this short treatise but, in- 
stead, would draw on The Analects and Neo-Confucian works of the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries. But for a study of Confucianism in relation to religion, these 
doctrines are the key to understanding and are not essentially different from those 
taught in The Analects and later developed in Neo-Confucianism. 

A similar treatment is given to Taoism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. The discussion 
on Buddhism is especially brilliant. One cannot fail to see the further unfoldment 
of the author’s penetrating study and true understanding of the religion as evidenced 
in his The Teachings of the Compassionate Buddha. Two basic tenets are explained 
with great insight, namely, mirvaéna and the ideal of love (pp. 234-250, 258-268). 
If nirvana were nothing but extinction, as many Western thinkers believe, the author 
asks how Buddhism could have made such a successful missionary appeal to men 
and women of varying cultural backgrounds under quite different climatic condi- 
tions and how Buddhists can believe that a great sense of joyous fulfillment could 
be found in annihilation. As the author points out, irvana is not total annihilation, 
for at least five qualities of conscious experience—liberation, peace, joy, insight 
(true understanding of reality), and love—are left to give positive content to the 
state of nirvana. The reason the Buddha emphasized the negative concept of nirvana 
was because a positive emphasis would place further handicaps in the path which 
people must follow to attain it. They would picture liberation, for example, not 
as freedom from their immature cravings but as freedom from the external forces 
that prevent them from fulfilling them (p. 241). 

With equal profundity, Burtt explains the Buddhist doctrine of universal salva- 
tion not merely as a law of progress over individual spiritual liberation but on a 
philosophical basis, that it is “the key to ultimate reality; it is the true essence of 
the universe and of every particular form of existence when seen in its pure and 
unclouded nature” (p. 261). Compassionate love, then, means the realization of 
loving oneness with all living beings and reality itself. Viewed in this light, nirvana 
is not separate from the sea of life and death but is identified with the world. 

Frequently the author contrasts Asian religious concepts with those of the West, 
as, for example, the Asian concept of Nature as the norm of moral order and moral 
value versus the Western concept of Nature as fact (p. 173), the importance of 
the sage or saint in the East versus priesthood in the West (p. 204), the Asian con- 
cept of gradual rebirth through self-effort versus the Western concept of sudden 
rebirth brought about by divine grace (p. 206), Asian reliance on reason and 
experience versus Western dogmatism (p. 223), the contrast of the Sarnkhya doc- 
trine that volition and emotion are not essential to soul with that of the West (p. 
288). These and other differences are brought out clearly. 

However, far greater stress is laid on the similarities of all the great religions, as, 
for example, the similarity between the Asian belief in divine incarnation in hu- 
man form and the Christian idea that a historical person can be the unique incarna- 
tion of God (p. 279), and the striking similarity of Sarnkara’s theory (ninth cen- 
tury) and that of Descartes that the reality and essential nature of the inner self 
cannot be doubted, whereas with everything in the changing world outside us this 
is not the case (p. 304). Burtt holds that there are four features common to all 
great civilized religions, namely, acceptance of a universal moral ideal (p. 107), a 
monistic interpretation of God and the world (p. 110), discovery of man’s spiritual 
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selfhood (p. 112), and the realization of a new possibility of happiness for man 
(p. 118). These features are present in all great religions, Eastern or Western 
(p. 459). These religions are also characterized by mysticism, by the ideal of spiritual 
perfection, by obedience to the divine Law, and by the Golden Rule (pp. 463-465). 
Especially outstanding is the characteristic of self-giving love in all the great religions, 
not only in doctrine but in demonstration as well (p. 460). 

Throughout the book the discussions of the several religions are always sympathetic 
but at the same time very objective. The author looks at religions both from with- 
in and from without. Reading the book, one feels the warmth of a devout believer, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the discerning and critical analysis of a scholar. 
Every beginner and every specialist will benefit from this excellent book.—WING-TSIT 
CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY, 1898-1950. By O. Briére, S. J. Trans- 
lated by Laurence G. Thompson. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. Pp. 
159. 


Since material on contemporary Chinese philosophy is very rare in 
English, the translation of Briére’s article, “Les courants philosophiques en Chine 
depuis 50 ans (1898-1950),” into English from the Bulletin de !Université l’ Aurore, 
Shanghai, October, 1949, is a great help in giving the Western student a compre- 
hensive picture. The book is divided into three parts: The Movement of Ideas from 
1898 to 1950, The Systems of Oriental Derivation, and The Systems of Occidental 
Derivation. 

Since the coverage is wide, no significant thinker is left out, and all intellectual 
movements in twentieth-century China are succinctly presented. The threefold- 
division scheme has resulted in some duplications. For example, Chang Tung-sun 
ie #1 Z% , the Kantian, is treated in five different places (pp. 30, 34, 39, 66-72, 90), 
and Fung Yu-lan, the Neo-Confucian Rationalist, in three (pp. 38-39, 50-53, 89), 
though in different connections. Among systems of Oriental derivation summarized 
are T’ai-hsii’s A H® modernized Buddhism, the Neo-Buddhist eclecticism of Hsiung 
Shih-li #8 +- 7), the positivistic Neo-Confucianism of Fung Yu-lan, the idealistic Neo- 
Confucianism of Ho Lin 3 §8%, the philosophy of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the vitalism of Ch’én Li-fu % 2X. Among systems of Occidental deriva- 
tion are Neo-Kantianism, idealism, Marxism, scientific materialism, logic, scientific 
determinism, rational ethics, aestheticism, and the Vienna School. In each case the 
representative works and basic ideas of the writers concerned are briefly outlined. 
Perhaps the author has included too much in too little space, and, in covering about 
one hundred writers in some eighty-five pages of text, inclines the reader to see the 
trees and lose sight of the forest. 

The author realized that reading the article is to travel “through the maze of these 
disparate systems” (p. 104), and tried to provide a perspective, as it were, in Part 
One and the Conclusion. However, it is precisely here that serious questions must 
be raised. The author asserts that “in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the major Chinese scholars were profoundly under the influence of the ideas of 
Wang Yang-ming” =A (1472-1529) (p. 14). This is inaccurate because 
scholars in this period were followers of Tai Tung-yiian ®t 4 UH (1723-1777) and 
the Kung-yang & 3 school, both of whom were critical of the idealism of Wang 
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as well as the rationalism of Chu Hsi 4 3% (1130-1200) in favor of a critical and 
practical approach to scholarship. It is true, as the author says, that many twentieth- 
century Chinese Confucian thinkers have been influenced by Wang (pp. 28-31, 
42). It is also true that the Idealistic Neo-Confucianism of Wang came back into 
favor in the twentieth century. However, the most eminent thinker in this move- 
ment is not Ho Lin, as the author believes (p. 54), but Hsiung Shih-li. During 
the Sino-Japanese war, Ho's writing received much publicity because his ideas about 
action versus knowledge happened to be the same as those by Chiang Kai-shek. 
But in terms of originality, depth of thought, amount of writing, and the number 
of followers, Ho lags far behind Hsiung. 

It seems that the author has been unduly impressed by Ho. The article apparently 
depended much on Ho's Tang-tai Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh %& + WW HB (“Contem- 
porary Chinese Philosophy”), to which it refers more than to any other work. In fact, 
for a considerable number of thinkers, the author depended on this work for quota- 
tions (pp. 48-49, 56, 72, 73, 90-91, 92-93). Quite understandably, it was extremely 
difficult, especially during 1948-1949 when civil war was on, to consult the original 
texts of a hundred writers; this would involve traveling over much of China even 
if it had been possible, and the number of original works consulted is remarkable. 
Unfortunately, failure to use first-hand sources has resulted in misinterpretations. 

Take the case of Hsiung Shih-li. Hsiung would certainly object to being called 
a Neo-Buddhist eclectic (p. 48). Although he uses Buddhist terms, he was not 
engaged in a reconstruction of Buddhist idealism. His major work, Hsim wei-shih 
lun % “RR wa (“New Idealism”), is not a new exposition of the Buddhist Wei- 
shih (ideation-only) philosophy or the famous Buddhist treatise Ch’éng wei-shth 
lum i “E GR a (“The Completion of the Ideation-Only Theory”), as the translator 
supposed (p. 48). While Hsiung has synthesized the Buddhist schools of Being 
and Non-Being, he has done so in order to Confucianize Buddhism. (See my Rels- 
gious Trends in Modern China, pp. 126-135.) His own philosophy is a new ideal- 
ism based on The Book of Changes and the idealistic Neo-Confucianism of Lu Hsiang- 
shan f# {lj (1139-1193) and Wang Yang-ming. (See Chan, op. cit., pp. 33-43.) 
In short, Hsiung is a critic of Buddhism and an advocate of Neo-Confucian idealism. 

Generally speaking, the sections on Buddhism are weak. It is incorrect to consider 
both Ou-yang Ching-wu /K fj 3€ #% and T'ai-hsii as having the same ideas (p. 40) 
while in fact they were bitter opponents, although they were both Buddhist idealists. 
(See Chan, op. cit. pp. 115-126.) More emphasis is laid on T’ai-hsii’s atheism than 
his philosophy (pp. 46-47), which is considerable though not original. 

In both Part One and the Conclusion, the author regards Marxism as the most 
influential philosophical movement in twentieth-century China, saying that “the 
Marxist group was at all times the most influential, the most active, and the most 
prolific in the world of ideas” (p. 105). In view of the triumph of Marxian ideology 
in China today, this seems to be plausible. Yet, no other writer on contemporary 
Chinese thought has given this impression. 

However, we must not be too demanding. In this short summary much has been 
accomplished. We must forgo critical analysis or discussion on the social and his- 
torical milieu out of which the various systems emerged. We should be grateful 
that much information is available in English for the first time. Presentation of the 
various philosophers is, by and large, objective. The annotated bibliography of some 
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three hundred Chinese titles is indeed impressive. There are omissions, of course. 
In general history, for example, one thinks of P’an Kung-chan’s 1% & f Wu-shih- 
mien lai ti Chung-kuo Ti. + %- 9 #4) + BA (“China in the Last Fifty Years”), Chung- 
king, 1945, and Sun Pén-wén’s $f 4% % Chung-kuo chan-shih hsiieh-shu "WA BR 
#8 = =(“Scholarship in Wartime China”), Shanghai, 1946, in both of which are 
excellent chapters on contemporary Chinese philosophy. For individual works, one 
thinks of T’ai-hsii’s major philosophical work, Fa-hsiang wei-shih hsiieht: 4 “E Th B 
(“Philosophy of Buddhist Idealism”), 2 vols., Changsha, 1938; Ou-yang Ching-wu’s 
Wei-shih chiieb-tsé t’'an YE BR RB (“A Decisive Analysis of Idealism”), Nanking, 
1922; Hsiung Shih-li’s Shéh-li Yié-yao + 7) 7% SX (“Important Sayings of Hsiung 
Shih-li” ), 4 vols., Nanking, 1947; and his Tu ching ,hih-yao 7 ¥E AS BE (“Essentials in 
the Study of Classics”), 3 vols, Shanghai, 1949. These works, rather than those 
cited, are the basic works in which the writers’ philosophical ideas are expounded. 
But the omissions are few compared to the items included. 

The translator has done a commendable piece of work. Aside from a clear and 
easy-reading translation, Dr. Thompson has translated all Chinese titles and thus 
made them meaningful to the Western reader. This is by no means an easy task. 
He has also corrected a number of the author’s minor mistakes. Notable among 
these are the change of the name of Kung-sun Lung & $f #£, the Sophist, to Han Fei 
Tzi $% 9E F-, the Legalist (p. 63); the correction of the author’s mistaken under- 
standing of the term “six arts” to its proper meaning of the six Classics (p. 64); the 
change of 1934 to 1936 (p. 78); and the providing of the information on jén 
(p. 102). A few mistakes have escaped his attention. The Theory of Jén was pub- 
lished in 1898, not 1896 (p. 15). The translation of Huxley's Evolution and Ethics 
took place in 1896, not 1898 (p. 19). The translation of the title Chin-tai wei-hsin 
lun if {ME +L» if should have been Modern Idealism, not just Idealism (p. 55). And 
Hu Shih’s work is not History of Chinese Philosophy but An Outline of the History 
of Chinese Philosophy (p. 25). 

The translator's own slips are very few. Make these corrections: Carsun Chang 
for Carson Chang (passim); kuang 3 for tu BE (p. 116); Ch’éng-Chu for Cheng- 
Chu (p. 51); Chiang Kai-shek for Chiang K’ai-shek (p. 57); Ch’én for Chen (p. 60). 
Restore sentences omitted in the translation on line 17, p. 39, and line 6, p. 52. The 
author's characterization of Fung Yu-lan’s concepts of yim and yang as “purely logical” 
is not as mistaken as the translator thought (p. 51), for it is Fung’s departure from 
Neo-Confucianism in considering yin and yang not as aspects of the material force 
but as only logical concepts. Fung’s book Hsin chih-yen % 4 Ff is not "New Wis- 
dom” (p. 100) but New Understanding of Words. The author's reference to Kuo 
Mo-jo’s $$} 4 connection with the periodical Creation (p. 33) should not have 
been deleted, for the publication played an important role in the twenieth-century 
intellectual movement. The name “The Thinking Bookshop” (p. 82) is not the 
author’s wrong translation of Hsin-k’én Bookshop 7 %# as the translator supposed 
(p. 102). It is given in English as such on the title page of the book, “thinking” 
being the bookshop’s closest English equivalent in pronunciation to “hsin-k’én,” and 
there is no need to translate the meaning of the rwo Chinese characters as “Arduous 
Ploughing.” This is an interesting sidelight, as it was popular at the time to use 
English words or names with sound similar to one’s own. 

The translator has made a praiseworthy effort to provide a bibliography on con- 
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temporary Chinese thought. It contains forty-four items. About half of these are 
only slightly related to philosophy. To be more helpful to the reader, the following 
titles directly or more closely related to the subject should be added: 


Henri Bernard, Sagesse chinoise et philosophie chrétienne, Tientsin, 1935. 

Chang Tung-sun, “A Chinese Philosopher's Theory of Knowledge,” Etc: A Review 
of General Semantics, 9 (Spring, 1952), 203-226. (A reprint of Item 4 in the 
translator's Bibliography. ) 

A. Forke, “Moderne chinesische Denker,” Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, 96/2 (1942), 208-260. 

Fung Yu-lan, “Chinese Philosophy and a Future World Philosophy,” Philosophical 
Review, LVII (1948), 539-549. 

“I discover Marx-Leninism,” People’s China, March, 1950, pp. 10-11, 21. 

“The Philosophy at the Basis of Traditional Chinese Society,” in F. S. C. 

Northrop, ed., Ideological Differences and World Order, New Haven, 1949, pp. 18- 

34. 








“Philosophy in New China According to Fung Yu-lan,” East and West, 
July, 1952, pp. 105-107. 

Hu Shih, “My Credo and Its Evolution,” in Albert Einstein, et al., eds., Living Philos- 
ophies, New York, 1931, pp. 235-264. 

Arthur W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, Washington, D.C., 
1943, pp. 702-704. 

W. F. Hummel, “Kang Yu-wei, Historical Critic and Social Philosopher, 1858- 
1927,” Pacific Historical Review, 4 (1935), 343-355. 

Kiang Shao-yuen, “Philosophy of T'an-Szu-t'ung,” Open Court, 36 (August, 1922), 
449-471. 

Joseph R. Levenson, “The Breakdown of Confucianism: Liang Ch’i-ch’ao before Exile, 
1873-1929,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 11/4 (October, 1950), 448-485. 

Lin Mousheng, “Recent Intellectual Movements in China,” China Institute Bulletin, 
3/1 (October, 1938), 3-19. 

Albert H. O’Bryant, “Liang Sou-ming: His Response to the West,’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Committee on Regional Studies, Papers on China, 7 (1953), 1-33. 

Takashi Oka, “The Philosophy of T’an Ssu-t’ung,” Harvard University Committee on 
Regional Studies, Papers on China, 9 (1955), 1-47. 

Kenneth James Saunders, Whither Asia? a Study of Three Leaders, New York, 1933, 
pp. 67-104. 

Benjamin Schwartz, “Ch’en Tu-hsiu and the Acceptance of the Modern West,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, 12/1 (January, 1951), 61-72. 
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THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. Translated by James R. Ware. New York: The 
New American Library, 1955. Pp. 125. 


In this translation, Professor Ware of Harvard has added another 
item to a long list of English versions of the Confucian Analects (Lun-yii). The 
book, though included in the Mentor Series on religious classics, contains mostly 
ethical and political teachings. In the Introduction, Ware makes it amply clear that 
“Confucius has never been deified” (p. 7), and that his interests were directed chiefly 
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to the development of “a moral standard itself . . . as the best preparation for the 
good life and for public service” (p. 8). 

To a student of Confucius, one of the intriguing questions is: What will become 
of Confucius in the China of tomorrow? After giving us a telescopic survey of 
twenty-five centuries of Confucianism in the Introduction, Ware concludes optimis- 
tically that, though suffering a temporary eclipse, “Confucius will, one day, return 
to be acknowledged nationally as the symbol of social stability and national decorum. 
The teaching of such a compendium as this Lwn-yi could again instill good conduct 
and social harmony among China’s rising citizenry” (p. 17). 

In this translation, Ware has the advantage of having before him the labors of 
numerous predecessors. But therein also lies the trouble. How is the new version 
to distinguish itself from the earlier ones? It seems that the translator has tried to 
make himself different by coining new terms for some of the key Confucian concepts. 
Thus he uses “System” for #ao; “Manhood-at-its-best” for jén; “Great Man” for chiin- 
tzit; “Petty Man” for hsiao-jén; and “Sky” for #ien. In some instances, unfortunately, 
these expressions are not happy choices, and what is good Chinese becomes awkward 
English as is apparent in the following examples: 


Sky begat the Excellence in me (VII. 23). 


Tsai Yii asked, “If ome who was Man-at-his-best were told that Manhood-at-its- 
best was in a well, would he go in after it?” (VI. 26). 


Another device used by Ware is to insert explanatory words and phrases in the 
translated text. While some of the pithy sayings and historical allusions do need 
clarification, it does not seem to be good practice to present the extraneous material 
as a part of the text itself without any indication of the interpolation. There is also 
the danger of what the Chinese describe as “adding feet to the picture of a snake.” 
In one instance, Confucius was talking about the rites of the Hsia and Yin dynasties 
when he was made to say in the translation: “If they were not so fragmentary, I should 
be able to prove my words, for I am a descendant of the Yin kings” (III. 9). In 
these last words, the translator makes for Confucius a claim which it is doubtful 
that Confucius himself would ever make. In another translation, the sentence reads: 
“Better to be on good terms with the spirit of the hearth, which cooks our food, 
than with the tutelary spirits, whom we never see” (III. 13). The added “which” 
and “whom” clauses look rather suspiciously unauthentic. Another addition by the 
translator insults the Master's intelligence when it makes one of his disciples inquire 
of him: “How would you classify Po-i and Shu-ch’i, two brothers who, swayed by 
the obligations of filial and fraternal duty, yielded a throne to a third brother” (VIL. 
15). Confucius certainly need not be told by his student about these two historical 
figures, who are well known to any educated Chinese. 

Aside from these faults, the translation as a whole is good and reliable. There 
are some minor inaccuracies which involve, however, difference in interpretation 
rather than mistranslation. A few examples may be noted here. (Hf is 
translated as “clever talk and a domineering manner” (I. 3, etc. Cf. Legge’s version: 
“fine words and an insinuating appearance”). 4% 9 YT becomes “like a raving 
tiger or a raging torrent” (VII. 11. Cf. Soothill’s version: “who bare-armed would 
beard a tiger, or rush a river”). The well-known saying HAW ABBHA, KIA 
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% 3% is rendered as “How happy we are when some friend returns from a long 
trip!” (I. 1. Cf. Waley’s translation: “That friends should come to one from afar, 
is this not after all delightful?”) In all these instances, Ware's interpretations dif- 
fer from the commonly accepted interpretations of these expressions which have 
become a part of the Chinese language. 

All this criticism does not detract from the general excellence of the translation. 
But, in spite of its merits and those of the earlier contributions of Legge, Soothill, 
Waley, Lin Yutang, and others, there is still room for a definitive English edition of 
this Confucian classic—Liu WU-CHI, Yale University. 


THE CENTRAL PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM: A STUDY OF THE MAD- 
HYAMIKA SYSTEM. By T. R. V. Murti. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1955. Pp. xii + 372.* 


The rise of Mahayana Buddhism was due largely to the texts 
known as the Prajiiaparamitas. These texts are amenable only to an Absolutistic 
interpretation. The twin doctrines of prajia (or bodhicitta, intuition) and saényata 
(emptiness) appear prominently here. In the first century of the Christian era there 
arose a great dialectician, Nagarjuna, who attempted an interpretation of these s#tras 
with the aid of the concept of Saémyata. This brought into prominence the Madhya- 
mika system of philosophy. A second attempt was made by Maitreya and Asanga, 
who took the prajfa as their basic doctrine; and this led to the rise of the Vijiianavada. 
Professor Murti offers a critical interpretation of the Madhyamika system in the work 
under review; and he treats this system as presenting the central philosophy of 
Buddhism. The title is a little misleading, since the central philosophy of Mahayana 
Buddhism is a peculiar blend of the Madhyamika and Yogacara theories. 

The work is divided into three parts. Part One deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of the Madhyamika philosophy. The Madhyamika system is said to have arisen 
out of the contradictions inherent in the two traditions known as the 4tma-vada (soul 
theory) and anatma-vada (no-soul theory) (p. 10). The anatmé-vada is said to be 
basic to Buddhism as such (pp. 26 ff.). The clash between the ama and anatma 
views resulted in the emergence of the dialectic which is the consciousness of this 
conflict in reason (p. 123). Murti is apparently following here the view of Profes- 
sor Vidhusekhar Bhattacarya. But, as Stcherbatsky has ably shown (Indian Historical 
Quarterly, X, 1934, 737 ff.), pudgala-nairatmya (no-soul) is Theravada, while dharma- 
nawatmya (no-element) is Mahayana. The emergence of the dialectic cannot be 
attributed to a conflict between the atma- and anatma-vadas. If Murti is correct, the 
Madhyamika dialectic ought to have arisen even within the Theravada. But this did 
not take place. 

Part Two is devoted to the treatment of the dialectic as a system of philosophy. 
We are told that there was no dialectical approach to the metaphysical or epistemo- 
logical problems before the time of the Buddha (p. 48). This view ignores the 
dialectical method pursued by no less a thinker than Yajfiavalkya in the Brbadaranyaka 
Upanisad. And to say that the dialectic was born with the silence of the Buddha, as 
Murti does, is to misunderstand the nature of the dialectic. Silence can be a refusal 





*A comprehensive review of this book by a Westerner, Prof. Clarence H. Hamilton, was published 
in this Journal, V, No. 3 (October, 1955), 264—269.—eb. 
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to answer a question, an expression of one’s inability to answer, or a sign of one’s 
willingness to accept a position already known to the opponent. Under any of these 
or other meanings, the Buddha's silence has nothing to do with the dialectic. 

Dialectic is a critique of reason, a self-conscious spiritual movement, a universal 
conflict affecting every sphere of things (p. 124). Yet, it is said to be the attempt 
to resolve the conflict in reason (p. 126). But when the Madhyamika dialectic is 
interpreted as a purely negative and analytical one (p. 128), how can it resolve a 
conflict? As a method adopted by reason, how can the dialectic tackle the inner con- 
tradictions of reason? Murti admits that reason is the ground of the dialectic, and 
yet the dialectic is given a mysterious power to decompose its own ground. Negation 
is necessary for the successful operation of a dialectic. This negation cannot mean 
total annulment if only because the dialectical view is opposed to the doctrine of 
discrete particulars. Yet, we are told that negation does not imply affirmation, and 
that affirmation has little or nothing to do with negation (p. 129). This explanation 
ignores the positive contribution of Difinaga and Dharmakirti to the theory of the 
negative judgment. Negative judgment is not a mere negation of judgment (p. 155). 
When I judge something as X and later negate it, I am not negating my earlier 
judgment, which was an indubitable fact of my experience. I cannot negate it. I can 
only negate the predicate attributed to that something. 

After applying the dialectic to a series of categories, and after emphasising the 
negative character of the dialectic, Murti takes us to the positive side of the Madhya- 
mika system. The Madhyamika conception of philosophy as Prajiiaparamita is 
explained in detail. In this section we are not to remember the earlier pronouncement 
that the Madhyamika is all dialectic and no doctrine (p. ix). The earlier statement 
was based upon a refusal to recognize the place and value of the Svatantrika-Madhya- 
mikas led by Bhavaviveka. Though an attempt is made to interpret Bhavaviveka’s 
Karatalaratna (p. 96), he is underrated (pp. ix, 95, 132). When Nagarjuna attached 
great importance to the Paramitas, it is evident that he had a positive thesis of his 
own. It must be a thesis amenable to reason and experience. And this was attempted 
by Bhavaviveka. Still, Murti holds that criticism of views is not itself a view and 
that criticism itself is philosophy (p. 47). This obsession is evidently due to the 
fact that Kant is taken as elucidating the Madhyamika position (p. ix). This was 
greatly aided by some faulty ideas. Dinnaga and Dharmakirti, for example, are 
said to be Yogacara thinkers (p. 4), while they subscribed to the Sautrantika-Yoga- 
cara school. The real, we hear (p. 12), is becoming in Buddhism, and this is true 
only of the Yogacara system. Candrakirti, at least, rejects this doctrine. The Buddhist 
view is erroneously identified with the Humean (p. 130). 

The last part of the book is a comparative study of allied systems. Some Western 
dialectical systems are examined. Hegel's dialectic, we read (p. 303), is a summa- 
tion of differences, while the Madhyamika’s is the negation of the differences. A 
Hegelian would consider this a parody on the Hegelian dialectic. In rejecting the 
identity of thought with reality, Murti believes, the Madhyamika view is better than 
that of Hegel or that of Bradley. But he forgets that Nagarjuna’s equation of nirvana 
with samsara is exactly the same as the Bradleyan identity of thought and reality. 

The book has a good index. 


The printer's howlers are there, of course.—P. S. SASTRI, Saugar University. 
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BUDDHISM, Volume One—Hinayana. By C. H. S. Ward. London: The Epworth 
Press. Revised ed., 1947. Pp. 143. 


BUDDHISM, Volume Two—Mahiyana. By C. H. S. Ward. London: The Epworth 
Press. 1952. Pp. 222. 


These two volumes belong to the Great Religions of the East series, 
of which Eric S. Waterhouse is editor. Their purpose, as expressed by the author, 
is “to cover the whole ground of Buddhism in all its varieties and stages of develop- 
ment.” In keeping with the intention of the whole series, the treatment is descriptive 
rather than critical or apologetic, aiming to give students an introduction to the 
subject based on generally accepted authorities to date of publication. 

Volume One is a revision of a book first published as Outlines of Buddhism in 
1934. It is divided into three parts, the first treating of the Pali sources and the 
life of Gotama, the second giving brief accounts of early Buddhist doctrines, and 
the third sketching (rather scantily) the order of the Buddha’s disciples, the historical 
development of Buddhism, and Buddhism as a religion. As the author lived for 
many years among Buddhists in Ceylon, his contemporary references are chiefly to 
forms of the religion in that country. On the whole, the exposition, for all its brevity, 
is fair-minded and sympathetic, and introduces the reader to well-known sources in 
Pali literature and illustrative extracts therefrom. A five-page Bibliography of re- 
liable books, an Index of Names, and an Index of Subjects add to the convenience of 
the volume. 

Owing to war-time conditions, Volume Two did not make its appearance until 
five years after Volume One. Here the author faced a much more complex task. 
Mahayana Buddhism belongs to Tibet, Mongolia, China, Korea, and Japan; and in 
many features differs from the Pali Buddhism of Southeast Asia with which Ward's 
studies started. However, by treating it as Sanskrit Buddhism he reckons with the 
common stock of ideas, philosophical and religious, which underlie developments 
in all these countries. This leads him to divide his subject matter as follows; Part 
I, Historical; Part II, The Origin and Development of the Doctrine of Buddhology; 
Part III, Hinayana and Mahayana Philosophical Ideas; Comparison and Contrast. 
Throughout, effective use is made of conclusions found in the Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics and writings of such specialists as J. N. Farquhar, La Vallée-Poussin, 
Th. Stcherbatsky, A. B. Keith, C. K. Nariman, E.-J. Thomas, René Grousset, and 
others of the older generation of Buddhologists. Summaries of data are adequate and 
just to the authorities used, although no attempt is made to handle or assess cur- 
rent research. 

In the historical section, one finds clear, though brief, characterizations of deter- 
minative Mahayana texts, of the contributions of great teachers such as Asvaghosa, 
Nagarjuna, Asafga, and Vasubandhu, of Chinese scholar-pilgrims, and of main fea- 
tures of Buddhism in Japan, China, and Tibet. In the Buddhological section, the 
developing concepts of the Buddha and bodhisattva are traced from the early Pali 
Pitakas, through the Sanskrit Mahavastu and Lalitavistara, to the later great Mahayana 
scriptures. While all this is essentially an ordered assembling of generally accepted 
facts, it is useful for furnishing in a brief compass a perspective over wide masses 
of material. 

Readers of Philosophy East and West will probably be interested to know that 
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in the comparison of Hinayana and Mahiayana philosophical ideas Ward makes 
judicious use of expositions by Dutt, Stcherbatsky, La Vallée-Poussin, A. B. Keith, 
E. J. Thomas, and D. T. Suzuki, but does not take into account recent works by Edward 
Conze, Indian scholars like T. R. V. Murti, and younger contemporary Japanese 
scholars. It may be said that he gives us admirably the standard interpretations, but 
no particularly fresh insights. In a work intended for beginners this is no doubt 
justifiable, but it gives no idea of the intellectual ferment going on among Buddhists 
today. The care with which authoritative sources are reflected in Ward's two volumes, 
however, makes it probable that his readers will have little to reject of what they 
learn from him. As a summary background to further study of Buddhism, the en- 
tire work can be recommended to the public for whom it is designed—CLARENCE 
H. HAMILTON, Professor Emeritus, Oberlin College. 


COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS, VOL. Il, WESTERN AESTHETICS. By K. C. 
Pandey. Banaras: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1956. Pp. xxxvii + 612. 


Complete and full-fledged histories of Western aesthetics are few 
and far between. For a good many years there have been in English only two such 
histories which could be regarded as reasonably complete and adequately scholarly. 
The first of these is the old war horse, Bernard Bosanquet’s A History of Aesthetic. 
Although this work was first published in 1892, is thoroughly Hegelian in its basic 
orientation, and, needless to say, has nothing at all to say about movements in aesthe- 
tic theory in the twentieth century, it remains, even at this late date, the sort of basic 
classic around which a graduate seminar may profitably be built. The second general 
history that has been in use is A History of Esthetics by Katharine Gilbert and 
Helmut Kuhn, first published in 1939, with an enlarged edition published in 1953. 
The Gilbert-Kuhn work represents good, critical scholarship and will probably re- 
main an indispensable reference work for many years to come. The presence of 
these two histories of aesthetics in English does not mean that new histories will 
not be needed. On the other hand, it seems clear that new histories of aesthetics 
will almost automatically be judged, in part, in terms of the standards of excellence 
set in the last century by Bosanquet and more recently by Gilbert and Kuhn. Pandey’s 
Western Aesthetics is a new history; but, when compared with either the Bosanquet 
or the Gilbert and Kuhn history, it is clear that it suffers from a number of quite 
serious defects. 

First, and comparatively speaking, Pandey makes no real attempt to be reasonably 
complete; indeed, much of the time he seems to limit himself to the presentation of 
the views of a few outstanding philosophers, e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Kant, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Croce. Perhaps the only novelty in this connection is an 
entire chapter (fifty pages) devoted to the aesthetics of Descartes, a philosopher 
to whom Bosanquet devoted a few lines and to whom Gilbert and Kuhn devote 
about three pages. All would be well (though somewhat startling) if Pandey were 
able to make out a good case for the importance of Descartes as a Western aestheti- 
cian or as a philosopher who had significant and direct influence on the develop- 
ment, say, of modern aesthetic theory. Unfortunately no such case is made out. The 
chapter has little to do with aesthetics, much which seems irrelevant is discussed at 
length, and things which might well have been discussed in detail (such as Descartes’ 
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Compendium of Music) are ignored as if they did not exist. Moreover, just as 
Descartes’ importance as an aesthetician is exaggerated, other philosophers—and 
whole periods—are correspondingly slighted. The period from Plotinus to Descartes 
is covered in ten pages, and four of these pages are intended to cover the entire 
medieval period. One suspects that Pandey may have felt that he was inadequate 
in this general period and thus sought brevity, with much reliance (if the foot- 
notes are significant evidence) on Gilbert and Kuhn. In the modern period, finally, 
not only are hosts of minor figures ignored, but also a number of major figures 
are passed by in silence. Thus, while more than one hundred pages are given 
to Hegel, one does not even find references in passing to Schiller, Goethe, and 
Schelling; and only Schopenhauer is left to bridge the gap between Hegel and 
Croce. No history of aesthetics can be complete in any absolute sense, but, even 
from a relative and comparative point of view, Pandey’s selections and omissions 
leave much to be desired. 

Second, even with respect to the aestheticians he is directly concerned with, 
Pandey’s method of analysis is not wholly satisfactory. By and large, his analyses 
seldom go beyond general summaries and broad outlines, as if his goal were the 
presentation of as many facts and formulas as possible, deferring the underlying 
problems and difficulties to some later date. The almost inevitable outcome of such 
a method of analysis is an air of comprehensive superficiality. The method may be 
adapted to the demands and capacities of the undergraduate student, but it is irritating 
to the advanced student, not to mention the professional scholar. But, whether be- 
ginning student or advanced scholar, no one can profit greatly from uncritical sum- 
maries and inadequate labels, such as the rigoristic hedonism of Plato, the pedagogism 
of Aristotle, the intellectualistic aesthetics of Descartes, the transcendental aesthetics 
of Kant (which has nothing to do with Kant’s “Transcendental Aesthetic”), and so on. 

Third, Pandey does not even begin to do justice to the aesthetics of the twentieth 
century. He does discuss Croce as a follower and critic of Hegel, but beyond Croce he 
does not go. The Westerner recognizes that Croce is important, but he has every 
right to object to the selection of Croce as the one twentieth-century aesthetician 
worth discussing, just as the Indian has every right to object to the tendency on the 
part of some Westerners to single out Radhakrishnan as the one twentieth-century 
Indian philosopher worth discussing. Croce and Radhakrishnan are important 
thinkers, but they do not stand alone. And now that we are more than halfway 
through the twentieth-century, one who is writing a history of Western aesthetics 
should certainly pay some attention to the work that has been done by such philos- 
ophers as Santayana, Dewey, Collingwood, Jean-Paul Sartre, Jacques Maritain, and 
others. Bosanquet, obviously, may be forgiven for failing to do justice to twentieth- 
century aesthetics. Gilbert and Kuhn are well aware of what they call twentieth- 
century “directions” and succeed in mentioning a good many contemporary aestheti- 
cians, even though the tendency is to regard these aestheticians as not yet worthy of 
detailed analysis and study. Pandey may well have had his reasons for limiting him- 
self to Croce, but it is not clear what these reasons are and how they justify such a 
limitation. Sooner or later it must be recognized that we are living in the twentieth 
century and that men like Dewey, Santayana, and D. W. Prall are not inconsequential 
aestheticians. 

In spite of these criticisms, Pandey’s work is not without significant merit. Taken 
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in itself, ic will undoubtedly serve as a very useful textbook for the Indian student 
who is making his first acquaintance with Western aesthetics. In this sense it is a 
very real contribution. Taken in conjunction with Volume I it will surely help to 
constitute an essential bridge to the culminating volume, which, as Pandey writes, 
is to be devoted to a “detailed treatment of the points of similarity of the aesthetic 
thoughts of the Western aestheticians to those of the Indian” (p. 569). Taken, 
finally, in the context of contemporary world-philosophy, Pandey’s work will certainly 
please and encourage those who feel that aesthetics, as a philosophical discipline, has 
been too frequently brushed aside by philosophers who appear to take for granted 
that the central issues of philosophy are ethical, metaphysical, methodological, and 
linguistic. Pandey is one scholar in the East who takes aesthetics seriously; and one 
wonders how many Western aestheticians could do as well by Indian aesthetics as 
Pandey (all in all) has done by Western aesthetics. Indeed, the duty to point out 
shortcomings does not reduce by one iota the respect this reviewer has for Pandey’s 
ultimate goal of a comparative aesthetics and for the courage and industry with which 
he is seeking his goal—HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, University of Hawaii. 
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DATTATREYA: THE WAY AND THE GOAL. By His Highness Sri Jaya Chama- 
rajendra Wadiyar Bahadur. With an Introduction by S. Radhakrishnan. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. Pp. xv + 285. (21s net.) 


WORLD PARLIAMENT OF RELIGION. Commemoration Volume. No editor 
listed. Published by Sri Swami Chidananda for the Yoga-Vedanta Forest Univ. 
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THE ADVENT (Madras), XIV (3), August, 1957: M. P. PANDIT, The Teaching 
of Sri Aurobindo. K. C. PATI, Sri Aurobindo and the Theory of Emergent Evolu- 
tion. SREEKRISNA PRASAD, Sri Aurobindo and the Problem of World Peace. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXVIII (5), May, 1957: H. P. BLAVATSKy, 
Buddha and Shankara. R. J., India and the Arabs. D. GURUMURTI, Intuition in 
Indian Philosophy. S. K. D., A Problem of Democracy. 


BIGAKU (AESTHETICS) (Japan), VII (4), February, 1957: ToMONOBU IMAMI- 
CHI, On the Beauty of Nature. MASAHIRO AOYAGI, Berdyaev and His Philosophy 
of Art History. Norio SASAKI, Current Problems of the Theory of Film Art. 
TATSUO FUKUDA, The Dynamic Structure of Music. KEIKO KURATA, The Bird’s- 
Eye View Picture Scroll of the Tale of Genji. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (2), 1957. 


BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA .MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
(Calcutta), VIII (1), January, 1957: NiRMAL KUMAR BOosE, The Effect of Ur- 
banization (on the Traditional Arts). BENOY GHOSE, Traditional Arts and Crafts. 
NIHARRANJAN RAY, The Present and Future of Traditional Arts. NIRMAL Ku- 
MAR Bosg, The Position of Traditional Arts. 


VIII (2), February, 1957: ARABINDA PODDAR, Traditional Drama, SRIKUMAR 
BANERJEE, The Changing Role of Traditional Literature. 


VIII (3), March, 1957: RUKMINI Devi, The Spiritual Significance of Art. JAC- 
QUES DE MARQUETTE, The Contribution of Mysticism to Religious Synthesis. 


BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XI (2), 1957. 
BUNKA (CULTURE) (Sendai), XXI (3), May, 1957. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (Eugene, Oregon), VI (4), Fall, 1954: A. L. 
Korn, Puttenham and the Oriental Pattern-Poem. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XIV (131), April, 1957: SwAMI VIJNANANANDA, Sou- 
venirs sur Ramakrishna. 


XIV (132-133), May-June, 1957: SwAmMI NITYABODHANANDA, Sens et valeur 
du “mantra.” BALDOON DHINGRA, Kalidasa, poéte vivanti. 


XIV (134), July, 1957. 
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HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES (Cambridge), XX (1 & 2), June, 
1957: DONALD H. SHIVELY, Buddhahood for the Nonsentient: A Theme in N6é 
Plays. CHENG TE-K’UN, Yin-Yang Wu-Hsing and Han Art. H. F. SCHURMANN, 
On Social Themes in Sung Tales. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORLD CULTURE (Bangalore), Annual Report, 
1956. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), V (3), January, 1957: SUNIL 
CHANDRA SARKAR, The Educational Philosophy of Tagore (concluded). D. C. 
SmRCAR, New Inscriptions of Asoka. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, The Central Core of 
Buddhist Philosophy. P. NAGARAJA RAO, Buddha and Buddhism. WALTER 
LEIFER, Buddhism in Germany. 


V (4), April, 1957: HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP, Buddhism and Other Philos- 
ophies. G. L. MEHTA, Vivekananda: His Influence in the Awakening of Modern 
India. NIHAR RANJAN Ray, Buddhist Art in India after 250 A.D. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), VIII (2), April, 1957: S. Pings, Notes on Averroes’ Political 
Philosophy. N. I. JAcosBs, Maimon on the Imagination. 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XVI (3), May, 1957: KARL 
A. WITTFOGEL, Chinese Society: An Historical Survey. ARTHUR F. WRIGHT, 
The Economic Role of Buddhism in China. 


XVI (4), August, 1957: ROBERT H. BROWER and EARL Roy MINER, Formative 


Elements in the Japanese Poetic Tradition. M. N. SRINIVAS, Caste in Modern 
India. 


INDOGAKU BUKKYOGAKU KENKYVD (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies) , 
(Tokyo), V (1), January, 1957: KANKO MOCHIZUKI, Ichinen-sanzen (Three- 
thousand-realms-in-one-mind) and Mydhdé-goji. ESsHO YAMAGUCHI, On Acetana 
and Ajfia in the Samkhya System. KOGEN MIZUNO, Meaning and Use of the 
Word “Tathagata” in the Nikayas. KAIJO ISHIKAWA, On the Vyakarana Thought 
in the Agamas. HAJIME NAKAMURA, The Prototype of the Pratityasamutpada 
Theory. SHUNKYO KATSUMATA, The Characteristics of Psychological Theory in 
the Milindapanha. KOGAKU FUSE, The True Teachings of the Saddharmapundarika- 
stra. NINKAKU TAKATA, On the Aryacandrottaradarikavyakarana-nama-mahi- 
yana-sitra. ANON., The Theory of Shinjo (citta prabhassara) in the Buddhist 


Siitras translated by Dharmaraksa. SHOKIN FURUTA, The Significance of Genjo- 
Roan. 


V (2), March, 1957: GrvU NisH1, On Dhyana—Samatha Vipasyana—and Jfiana. 
SHUN-YU EDA, The Formation of Zen Buddhism in Korea—Especially on the 
Characteristics of Fushé-Zen Buddhism. YUSHO MIYASAKA, The Logic of Pra- 
manavarttika and Its Author's Position. TsUGIHIKO YAMASAKI, on “Sinya-vada” 
Quoted in Slokavarttika. TAISHUN MIBU, Buddhist Thought in the Tibetan Law. 
KOratsu Fujira, On the Rise of Three Yanas—Especially with Respect to the 
Origin of Pratyekabuddha. RYODO SHIOIRI, The Meaning of Phenomenon (Praj- 
fiapti) Based on the Three-fold Truth of T’ien-t’ai School. YUKIO SAKAMOTO, 
On the Conceptions of Tathagata-Utpatisambhava and Papa. 
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JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), IV (13-14), 
January-April, 1957: C. T. K. CHARI, Is “Mind” Extended in an “Imagy Space?” 
KALI KRISHNA BANERJEE, Knowledge of Knowledge. RAMAPRASAD DAs, Bacon’s 
Metaphysics of Forms (II). SHACHINDRA GANGULI, In Defense of Copula. 
MIHIR-BIKASH CHAKRAVARTY, Is the Unity of Class Derivative or Ultimate? 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, What is Truth? 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LIV (14), July 4, 1957. 
LIV (15), July 18, 1957: Ropert G. OLSON, Ignorance, False Belief and Un- 
conscious Desire. 
LIV (16), August 1, 1957. 
LIV (17), August 15, 1957. 
LIV (18), August 29, 1957. 
LIV (19), September 12, 1957. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXV (5), May, 1957: ITIVUTTAKA, The Tatha- 
gata. B. L. BROUGHTON, Nirvana. ANTON KROPATSCH, Buddha and the Social 
Question. NIHAR RANJAN Roy, Contribution of Buddhism to Art. A. A. G. 
BENNETT, Radiation and the Buddhist Consciousness. P. V. BAPAT, Buddhist 
Literature. HELMUTH VON GLASSENAPP, The Influence of Buddist Philosophy 
in East and West. LAMA A. GOVINDA, The Mystery of Time. 


LXV (6), June, 1957: P. M. RAO, Causation, Karma and Rebirth. ANON., The 
Bhikkhu. ANON., The Two Paths. 


LXV (7), July, 1957: LAMA A. GovinDA, The Problem of Past and Future in 
Continuation of “The Mystery of Time.” P. M. RAO, Causation, Karma and Re- 
birth. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXII (2), August, 1957: CHRIsTMAS HuM- 
PHREYS, Buddhism and God. EDWARD CONZE, The Diamond Sutra Explained—IV. 
ANON., Shakyamuni’s Meeting with Dipankara. I. B. HORNER, Woman in Early 
Buddhism. 


MIND (A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy) (Edinburgh), LXVI 
(262), April, 1957: KRISHNA DAyA, Law of Contradiction and Empirical Reality. 
(Discussion Note. ) 


LXVI (263), July, 1957. 


HSIN YA HSUEH PAO (The New Asia Journal), I (1), August, 1957: CH’lEN 
Mu, The Conception of Spirits and Deities in the History of Chinese Thought. 
TANG CHUn-I, The Six Different Interpretations of “Li” in the History of Chinese 
Philosophy. Lru Po-MIN, An Outline of the Metaphysics of the I Ching (Classic of 
Change). CH’IEN Mu, Annotations on the Use of the Term “Li” in Wang Pi’s 
and Kuo Hsiang’s Commentaries on the I Ching (Classic of Change), Lao-tzu 
and Chuang-tzu. 


OTANI GAKUHO (The Journal of Buddhology and Cultural Science) (Kyoto), 
XXXVII (1), June, 1957: KOjIN ABE, Berdjaev on Ethics. TESSHO KONDO, On 
False Discriminations (abhuta-parikalpa). 
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THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXVIII (2), Spring, April, 1957: SE1zo 
OHE, Toward a More Concrete Ethics. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXX (2), July, 1957: G. R. 
MALKANI, Dialectical Consciousness. A. JHA, The Principle of Verification. Vis- 
WANATH PRASAD VARMA, Philosophy of History in the Bhagavadgita. ARAM 
M. FRENKIAN, Sextus Empiricus and Indian Logic. PREM NATH, Aesthetic Educa- 
tion. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXVI (4), October, 1957: LEONARD 
G. MILLER, Descartes, Mathematics, and God. H. J. MCCLosKEy, An Examina- 
tion of Restricted Utilitarianism. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (AWAKENED INDIA) (Calcutta), LXII, June, 1957: 
P. S. SastRI, The Mystic in Rgveda. SUBHASH CHANDRA, Foundations of Bradley's 
Philosophy. G. K. KRIPALANI, Caste and Its Challenge (An Analysis). RAMESH- 
CHANDRA SUNDERJI BETAI, Philosophical Sections in Manusmrti (A New Inter- 
pretation). SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhisya. 


LXII, July, 1957: Eprror, Co-ordinated Insight and Service. A. C. BosE, Rajayoga 
(The Mystical Path) in the Vedas. V. B. ATHAVALE, Vyasas. S. HALDER, Some 
Aspects of Our Education. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhasya. P. T. RAJU, 
Influence of Industrialization and Technology on the Philosophies of India. Sri 
S. N. RAO, The Way to World Peace (A Lesson from the Gita). 


LXII, August, 1957: SwAMI NIKHILANANDA, Do Not Seek God—See Him. 
ABINASH CHANDRA BOSE, Vedic Vision of Divine Oneness. P. T. RAJU, Influence 
of Industrialization and Technology on the Philosophies of India (cont.). 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES, COLLEGE | 


OF GENERAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO [Series of Philos- 
ophy] (Tokyo), XII (4), 1956: KUMATARO KAWADA, The Two Kinds of Theory 
of Ideas—A Study in Comparative Philosophy. MASAKAZU YAMAZAKI, Studies 
in Hume’s Philosophy. TASUKU HARA, Notes on Heidegger's Philosophy. To- 
SHIO SATO, “Sitte”—Foundation of Ethics.. TAKEHIRO SUEKI, On the Cognition 
of the Second Person (1). MAKOTO YAMAMOTO, On the Concept “Non-Being,” 
as a Problem of the Philosophical Anthropology. SHOZO OmOr!, On Constructed 
Notion. TADASHI INOUE, An Approach to Plato. SHUNTARO ITO, A Contribu- 
tion to the Philosophy of Biology. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), I-X (10-yr. index), 1947- 
1957: The 10-year Index, Vols. I-X, 1947-1957. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), 1957 (1). 1957 
(II). 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT (Tokyo), 2, 1956: TArHEI IMAMURA, The Japanese 
Movie and Ways of Thinking. HAJIME NAKAMURA, The Japanese Emphasis 
Upon Social Activities. MrrsuO TAKETANI, The Dialectic of Nature. SABURO 
IcHul, Whitehead’s Theory of Significance and His “Justification of Induction.” 
ARATA IsHIMOTO, A Note on the Paper “A Set of Axioms of the Modal Prop- 
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ositional Calculus Equivalent to S 3.” ARATA IsHIMOTO, A Formulation of the 
Modal Propositional Calculus Equivalent to S 4. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), V (7), July, 1957: SADHU T. L. VASAWANI, The 
Wisdom of the Gurus. S. SADHU SINGH AHLUWALIA, Religion and Politics. 


V (8), August, 1957: GANDA SINGH, Introduction to the Sikhs. 


TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), VI (2), April, 1957: K. K. PILLAY, Historical Ideas 
in Early Tamil Literature. 


LA TORRE [Revista General de la Universidad de Puerto Rico] (Puerto Rico), 
IV (15-16), July-December, 1956: Special volume: Homenaje a José Ortega y 
Gasset. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLIV (2), June, 1957: EprrTorIiAL, Spiritual 
Discipline and Sri Sankara.) SWAMI MADHAVANANDA, Work, Discipleship and 
Prayer. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAN, Man and Superman. SRIMATI CHANDRA 
KUMARI HANDOO, Vedanta and Civic Life. S. S$. RAGHAVACHAR, Sankara on 
Buddhistic Metaphysics. 


XLIV (3), July, 1957: EprroriAL, Fundamentals of Different Faiths and Uni- 
versal Religion. S. SUBHASH CHANDRA, Tagore and the Mystery of Existence. S. 
N. RAO, Our Multi-Dimensional Universe. 


News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


[Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule 
some items will be published in this Department without regard to the time 
discrepancy involved.—Editor. ] 








Many individuals and some institutions in several foreign countries, chiefly 
in Asia, have written Philosophy East and West expressing great interest in 
the Journal and the work it is doing but saying that they cannot afford 
to pay the price of subscription. Some previous subscribers have been forced 
to permit their subscriptions to expire for the same reason. The Journal has 
also had requests from worthy institutions and organizations in many parts 
of the world for complimentary subscriptions on the basis of interest but 
lack of available funds. 

In view of these numerous worthy cases and in view of the obvious advan- 
tage of having Philosophy East and West reach as many seriously interested 
individuals and groups in East and West as possible, it has been decided to 
seek a large number of GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS so as to provide the Journal 
to those who cannot afford to pay for it. 

It has been suggested that many individual subscribers would be glad to 
take out one subscription (or more) for an individual or institution of their 
own choosing or from our letter file. Some Foundations have already “signed 
up,” including the Asia Foundation of San Francisco, the Spalding Trust of 
Oxford, and the Watumull Foundation of Honolulu. 

Readers of Philosophy East and West—and interested groups and Founda- 
tions—are urged to co-operate in this generous undertaking. Please send 
subscriptions, with or without recipient's name, to Philosophy East and West, 
University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. ‘For your information, 
the subscription rates are as follows: 


1 year $ 4.00 4 years 13.35 
2 years 7.50 5 years 16.65 
3 years 10.00 6 years 20.00 


Your assistance will be greatly appreciated by the Journal and also by 
those who could not otherwise benefit from the work of the Journal. 


The Editor 











One of the major events of the year within the field of Oriental thought was the 
Buddha Jayanti Celebration—in November and December, 1956—sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education of the Indian Government. Approximately 100 specially in- 
vited guests—about twenty from India, twenty from Western countries, and the others 
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from predominantly Buddhist countries in the East—attended and/or participated in 
the wide-range celebration. With few exceptions, the delegates were either Buddhist 
scholars or leaders of functioning Buddhist institutions in some part of the world. An 
exhibition of Buddhist art, toward which all the main Buddhist countries contributed, 
a special train trip for all delegates to the various places in North India most closely 
associated with Buddhism, such as Sanchi, Sarnath, Buddh-Gaya, Nalanda, Rajgir, 
and Kusinagar, and a series of seminars at Delhi constituted the main parts of the 
elaborate program. The program of the seminars follows: 


Subject of Chairman Contributors of 





Opener of Rapporteur 
Discussion Paper Discussions 
Buddhism’s Rev. Riri Naka- Dr. Ervin Baktay Shri T. N. Rama- Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Contribution yama Hon’ble Mr. Jay- chandran Ray 
to Art aweera Kuruppu 
Shri J. Vijayatunga 
Do His Excellency Phya Anuman Shri C. Sivara- Do 
Sam Sary Rajadhon mamurti 
Mrs. Amalia Pezzali 
Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray 
Buddhism’s His Highness Prince His Holiness Thich Dr. S. K. Cha- Prof. S. Mookher- 
Contribution Dhani Nivat Tri Do tterjee jee 
to letters. Prof. P. V. Bapat 
Do Mr, K. R. H. Mr. Chaing Dr. N. Dutta Do 
Asnawi K’o-Ch’iang 
Hadisiswaja Dr. P. L. Vaidya 
Buddhism’s Dr. Helmuth Von Prof. E. A. Burtt Prof. S. Moo- Prof. N. V. 
Contribution to + Glassenapp Bhikku Priyananda kherjee Banerjee 
Philosophy. Prof. P. T. Raju 
Do Prof. Franklin Ven’ble Dr. Bhikku J. Do 
Edgerton Dehigaspe Kashyap 
Pannasara 
Ven’ble U. Thittila 
Prof. T. R. V. Murti 
Message of Prime Minister Ven’ble Bhikku Shri A. P. Jain Prof. P. T. Raju 
Buddha Nehru Amritanand 
Mr. Shaichiro Tanaka 
Hon’ble U Thein 
Maung 
Bhikku J. Kashyap 
Do Lt. Col. P. T. Mr. Mai Tho Truyen Ven’ble U. Thi- Do 
Namggyal Prof. Helmut ttila 
Maharajkumar of Hoffman 
Sikkim Dr. G. P. 


Malalasekera 
Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt 


Dr. Surama Dasgupta, Lucknow University, Whitney-Fulbright Scholar and Visit- 
ing Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of New Mexico during the Fall Semester, 
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1957, addressed the Mountain-Plains Philosophical Conference, Aspen, Colorado, in 
October on “Historical Studies in Indian Philosophy.” 


The first Paul Carus Memorial Symposium, sponsored by the Edward C. Hegeler 
Trust Fund, was held at Peru, Illinois, in September, 1957. Joseph M. Kitagawa of 
the Department of the History of Religions of the University of Chicago was Pro- 
gram Adviser. The papers and discussions were as follows: 

“Modern Trends in Islam,” by Muhsin Mahdi, College of Law, Baghdad; “Reli- 
gious Experience beyond Religions,” by Karlfried Graf Duerckheim, Todtmoos, Ger- 
many; “Modern Trends in Judaism,” by Ellis Rivkin, Hebrew Union College; “Modern 
Trends in Christianity,” by Winston King, Grinnel College; “Modern Trends in 
Chinese Philosophy and Religion,’ by Wing-tsit Chan, Dartmouth University; “Bud- 
dhist Art,” by Ludwig Bachhofer, University of Chicago; “Modern Trends in Thera- 
vada Buddhism,” by Robert L. Slater, McGill University, Montreal; “Zen Buddhism,” 
by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Columbia University. 

Amiya Chakravarty of Boston University, who was scheduled to read a paper on 
“Modern Trends in Hinduism,” was unavoidably detained in Europe and could not 
attend the symposium. However, his paper will be published with the others in 
the proceedings of the symposium, which will be edited by Joseph M. Kitagawa. 

Others who participated in the symposium were: Nabia Abbott, Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago; Charles J. Adams, Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill Uni- 
versity; Max Fisch and D. W. Gottschalk, University of Illinois; Ichiro Hori, Tohoku 
University, Japan (Visiting Professor, 1957-58, University of Chicago); and Martin 
Sprengling, University of Chicago (Emeritus). 

An important by-product of the symposium was the formation of a provisional 
association of teachers of world religions in North America. The following constitute 
the organization committee and will welcome inquiries and suggestions regarding 
the proposed association: Charles J. Adams (McGill University) for Canada; Joseph 
M. Kitagawa (University of Chicago); Kenneth W. Morgan (Colgate University ) 
for the East Coast; Edmund Perry (Northwestern University) for the Midwest, Floyd 
H. Ross (Southern California School of Theology) for the West Coast. 

A section on Oriental Philosophy, with Neal W. Klausner, Grinnell College, as 
chairman, was included in the program of the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association meeting in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, May 2—4, 1957. The papers and speakers: “The Changing Image 
of Buddhist Philosophy,” Joseph M. Kitagawa, University of Chicago; “Translation 
and Oriental Philosophy: An Introductory Study,” David White, Macalester College; 
“Attitudes, Games, and Indian Philosophy,” Karl H. Potter, University of Minnesota. 


Professor P. T. Raju has recently given two series of lectures at Indian universities 
in the field of East-West comparative philosophy. In December, 1955, he gave the 
“Sir Hari Singh Gaur Foundation Lectures” at Saugar University, Saugar, M.P., India, 
on the topic, “Prolegomena to Comparative Philosophy,” consisting of lectures en- 
titled “Western Philosophy and the Struggle for the Freedom of the Outward,” “In- 
dian Philosophy and the Explication of the Inward,” “Chinese Philosophy and the 
Strong Human Mindfulness,” and “Comparisons and Evaluations.” 

In January, 1956, he gave the “Visiting Professorship Lectures: Extramural 
Studies Series” at M. S. University, Baroda, Gujerat, India, on the topic “Idealistic 
Approaches: Eastern and Western.” (An article dealing with the fundamental mate- 
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rial of these lectures was published in Philosophy East and West—Vol. V, No. 3 
(October, 1955). Special lectures in this series were “The Platonic Approach,” “The 
Berkeleyan Approach,” “The Vedantic Approach,” “The Mencian Approach,” and 
“Comparisons and Evaluations.” 


The Sixth News Letter of the Union for the Study of the Great Religions, issued 
in June, 1956, by Mr. K. D. D. Henderson, Secretary of the Union, contains many 
items of interest to all who are interested in East-West comparative thought. In- 
cluded are reports of many important activities of the Union in several parts of the 
world and an extended Appendix containing notes on recent publications in the 
field. 

A major part of the News Letter is devoted to a report of the meeting of the 
Committee of Experts set up, at the instance of Unesco, by the International Council 
for Philosophy and Humane Studies held last summer in Paris to “investigate the 
possibility of widening the scope of the teaching of the humanities to include Oriental 
studies.” The International Union of Orientalists collaborated. 

Professor Filliozat, Secretary General of the International Union of Orientalists, 
“emphasized the difference between the scientist, avid for full information about 
everything, and the humane scholar with a duty to preserve as well as to embellish 
his native culture. Eastern savants had shown in recent years that it is possible for 
a man to partake of both cultural worlds without destroying the essence of either. 
It might be argued that when classical and humane studies are retreating every- 
where before science and technology their status should not be weakened by dilution, 
but surely the admission of Oriental studies would give them a new validity as meet- 
ing the universal human need, the need of the spirit. Morever, a proper understand- 
ing of world society as it exists today must be based on a study of the classical cul- 
tures of all peoples. There could therefore be no doubt of the desirability of the 
change. The question was whether it would be possible to introduce it without strain- 
ing an already overcrowded curriculum to the breaking point.” 

Professor G. P. Malalasekera made three points: (1) that the existing high level 
of Western studies in the East was bound to fall with the recession of Western dom- 
ination and the resultant return to native culture; (2) that the study of Oriental 
philosophy in the West was too closely associated with linguistics instead of the 
humanities; and (3) that such studies should whenever possible be taught in Western 
universities by representatives of the religion and culture concerned.” 

At the university level there was general agreement on the desirability of in- 
troducing Oriental studies into the general arts courses instead of their being the 
preserve of specialized students. Procedure would have to be adjusted to suit the 
varied structure of university education in different countries and Unesco might 
be asked to bring the Committee’s recommendations to the notice of the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities. Among these recommendations was the follow- 
ing: “In order that the study of other civilizations should not be confined to university 
students specializing in those subjects, it is recommended that general courses be 
made available in colleges and universities in a form suitable for students at large 
and not for prospective specialists alone. Such courses, while general in character 
and embracing several traditions, should avoid becoming mere factual or historical 
summaries, and should make the utmost use of original writings from those tradi- 
tions which treat the common problems and aspirations of mankind.” 
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In the course of an address to the assembly, Mr. Lin Yutang said: “There is a 
tendency among some Oriental people to fall back to the convenient formula that 
the Oriental civilization is spiritual, while the Occidental civilization is material. 
But if there are spiritual truths that men live by in the East, so there are equally 
truths that men live by in the West. If the West has nothing else to offer the East, 
it can offer social justice, the rule of law, and democracy. And these things are all 
spiritual.” 


Swami Nikhilananda, member of the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference 
and head of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center in New York, has recently com- 
pleted a book entitled The Spirit of Hinduism and Its Meaning for the Liberation 
of Spirit—to be published in the spring (1958). The Swami is interested in offer- 
ing series of lectures on this subject, especially to American college and university 
audiences. Among the chapter titles are: “The Spirit of Hinduism,” “The Soul and 
Its Destiny,” “Hindu Ethics,” “Inter-religious Relations, Hindu View.” A chapter 
is devoted also to each of the four “Spiritual Disciplines.” 


The quarterly, Southern Asia: Publications in Western Languages, A Quarterly 
Accessions List, which has been prepared in the Orientalia Division of the Library of 
Congress for the past four years, is now superseded, beginning with Vol. 5, No. 2, 
by Southern Asia Accessions List, which will serve as a continuation of the former 
publication. 

The List is a record of monographic publications pertaining to Southern Asia, 
in both Western languages and certain languages of South Asia and Southeast Asia, 
bearing an imprint of 1946 or later, currently accessioned by the Library of Con- 
gress and cooperating libraries. 

As in the past four years, selected articles from periodicals in Western languages 
will continue to be included, and beginning with Vol. 5, No. 2 (April, 1956) period- 
icals in the major vernacular languages of South Asia and Southeast Asia will be 
surveyed for selected articles. 

Southern Asia Accessions List is for sale by the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. The price is 50 cents per copy, or the subscription price 
is $2.00 per year. Purchases of this quarterly from foreign countries may be made 
with Unesco book coupons. ; 


Professor P. K. Mok of Occidental College, Los Angeles, teaches one-semester three- 
credit courses in Chinese Philosophy and Indian Philosophy. His regular enrollment 
is approximately 25 in each course. 


In reply to queries about The Philosophical Association (in India), the following 
information is given: 

The Philosophical Association was founded in 1950 by a few students and teach- 
ers of philosophy who had come into contact with one another at the Indian Institute 
of Philosophy at Amalner. The object of the Association is to bring together active 
research workers in philosophy and to bring these into direct contact with the general 
public for the purpose of encouraging research, philosophical outlook, and clear 
thought. With this object in view, The Association issues a quarterly journal of 
philosophical studies (Journal of the Philosophical Association), which began publica- 
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tion in 1953), arranges for public lectures, and gives guidance and assistance to 
individuals in their philosophical studies. 

C. Bhattacharya, Indian Institute of Philosophy, is President of the Association. 
D. Y. Deshpande, Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, Amravati (M.P.), is Secretary. Bhat- 
tacharya and Deshpande are editors of the Journal. 


The second edition of The Cultural Heritage of India is in the process of publica- 
tion, this time in seven volumes, as compared with the three-volume first edition. 
Volumes III (The Philosophies) and IV (The Religions) will be reviewed in this 
Journal soon. The titles of the other volumes are: Vol. I, The Beginnings of Indian 
Culture (Pre-Historic, Vedic and Early Brahmanical, Jaina and Buddhist); Vol. II, 
ltihasas, Puranas, Dharma and other Sastras; Vol. V, The Arts; Vol. V1, Science, 
Literature and Cultural Expansion; Vol. Vil, Renascent India. 

Publication is under the auspices of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
111 Russa Road, Calcutta 26. 








PARAGON 
BOOK 
GALLERY 


“The Oriental Book Store of America” 
140 East 59th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 


We specialize exclusively in books 
on the 
FAR EAST, NEAR EAST & MIDDLE EAST 
More than 25,000 “in print” and “out of print” books on Oriental weeny « reli- 
gion, philosophy, literature, linguistic & art in all languages are on our shelves. 
All librarians, scholars, and collectors are invited to send their wantlists, which 
will receive our very best attention. 
Catalogues Issued Regularly 


We purchase single works and complete libraries on the Orient and always pay 
full value. 











THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 


Founded by Rabindranath Tagore 
Editor—Kshitis Roy 


India’s leading journal of general cultural interest devoted to Art, 
Literature, and Philosophy. Issued in Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
and Spring installments from Santiniketan—seat of intercultural 
fellowship founded by Rabindranath Tagore. ° 


I consider the Visvabharati Quarterly a journal of literary and 
artistic merit and look forward to getting it. It is right that in 
the midst of our day-to-day politics we should have journals 
which deal with other problems in a scholarly manner. Other- 
wise we are apt to get lopsided. I hope that this Quarterly will 
flourish and will receive the encouragement and support that 
is its due.—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Contributors include some of the leading writers, scholars and 
artists of the world who, through their disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge or creation or contemplation of beauty, are adding to 
the cultural heritage of Man. 
Annual subscription—3 dollars, including postage; 
single issue—1 dollar. 
Santiniketan, West Bengal, India. 











